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ACROSS THE BORDER BY A 
DISUSED ROAD 



At the present day four prindpal highways 
lead out of Roxburghshire across the Cheviot 
and Liddesdale ranges — to wit, the old coaching 
road which passes into Rede Water over Carter 
Fell ; the^two roads which run southward from 
Jedburgh and Hawick into England— the one 
by the Note-o'-the-Gate, the other by the 
course of the present line of railway, — and are 
roughly parallel one to the other until they 
begin to converge upon Newcastleton ; and, 
lastly, the Hawick and Langholm road, which 
passes Caerlanrig and the lonely hostelry of 
Mosspaul. But, in addition to the above lines 
of travel, in themselves suJSiciently romantic, 
there exist a number of tracks and bridle-paths 
over the hills, which are seldom trodden nowa- 
days save by the hill-men. Of these, the path 
which conducts from the head of Bowmont 
Water to the hamlet of Alwinton, in North- 
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umberland, has the advantage of crossing the 
Cheviots at a point where the range is, if 
indeed not at its widest, still probably at its 
wildest. The distance from point to point is 
over eight miles. The deflections of the track 
bring this up to at least twelve miles; whilst 
roughness of surface, ascents and descents, make 
it equal to perhaps fourteen or fifteen miles on 
an ordinary road. This trax^k was formerly the 
main road for pack-horses travelling between 
England and the valley of the Bowmont After 
the revolution in the carrying trade which took 
place sixty or seventy years ago, it fell gradually 
into disuse, and it has now become in certain 
places no longer easily traceable. An idea of 
its solitariness may be derived from the state- 
ment that, traversing a great portion of its 
extent by daylight in the dog-days, the writer 
encoimtered but a single wayfarer. 

It was at nine o'clock that, with one attendant, 
he began to ascend from the point where, after 
very signally deteriorating, the public road 
comes to an end at the farm of Cocklawfoot 
The weather was nothing less than glorious. 
Doubtless such persons as complain loudly of 
December's cold, yet flinch from an assertion of 
the sun's power at mid-summer, would have 
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found cause to condemn it. For the day was, 
in fact, the hottest experienced in this part of 
Scotland since the Jubilee year of 1887, the 
local maximum shade-temperature being regis- 
tered as eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit. And 
as for shade among these bare hills, one need 
not look for it. But to those who cultivate a 
taste for the natural joys of the varying seasons, 
the condition of the atmosphere was acceptable. 
Also the vegetable vesture which o'erspreads 
these hills, and which is apt for long periods to 
be somewhat meagre, was now well-nigh at its 
richest It is true that heather had not yet 
begun to flower; but the deep green of the 
bracken, extending over wide tracts of hillside, 
enveloped them as in mantles or carpets of a 
rich velvet pile. Over these the tricksy gleams 
of sunlight were now travelling and chasing one 
another. For as yet the heat was tempered by 
a clouded sky, as well as — on the higher ground 
— by light breezes from the south-west. In 
these conditions we mounted eagerly, steering 
by the aid of a compass our course south-east 
by south, and from time to time consulting 
a map. 

As we moved onward, far ahead the gloomy 
barrier of the watershed, somewhat under two 
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thousand feet in height, seemed to hang before 
us like a curtain, drawn to shut out the un- 
known ; and ever as we approached it, rising 
and descending, the solitude grew yet more 
intense. Even the sheep, which constitute this 
wild world's populace, though here not a 
numerous one, were at this hour withdrawn 
from the hill-tops into the valleys. Of grouse 
we saw but one flock; and even of smaller 
birds, such as the lark and * whin Untie,* by no 
means many. In the world of plants, which we 
studied in a desultory way as we walked, we 
observed nothing more remarkable than the 
Sphagnum, a grey moss, used by gardeners in 
growing orchids. Cotton-grass was somewhat 
scanty. Wild thyme, abundant and in flower, 
helped to fill the atmosphere with a soft elusive 
fragrance. That familiar hill-flower, the tiny 
yellow potentilla, looked up at us from the 
ground-level ; and a row or two of the beautiful 
pink blooms of the heather-bell added the 
softening touch of grace and refinement to 
the rough scene about us — the diminished realm 
and last retreat of the long-dispossessed god 
Pan. 

As we progressed, the power of Nature grew 
ever stronger upon us. Meantime the old 
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bridle-road was standing us in excellent stead. 
Looking ahead we could see it winding away 
over the hillside next in front of us ; whilst the 
surface we were treading was for the most part 
bare of grass, strewn with pieces of the familiar 
' bastard granite ' of the Cheviots, or gravelled 
with the same when granulated by the action of 
water. For, during many days of the year, this 
roadway is probably a channel, much resembling 
a river-bed, or the roads of England in the 
eighteenth century, as described (with charac- 
teristic exaggeration) in De Quincey's Auto- 
biographic Sketches. In the present season of 
great drought, the absence of water on these 
hills was very noticeable, and not quite con- 
venient to my companion, who bad brought 
with him the wherewithal to dilute it. But the 
pedestrian's true stand-by and best friend on 
these occasions is a pint bottle of cold tea, made 
without sugar. Another hint from experience : 
when climbing hills one is generally recom- 
mended to carry a wrap, to put on upon coming 
to a standstill at the top. Instead of this, let 
the cUmber strip off his coat or waistcoat, cany 
it upon his arm, and allow it to serve as his 
wrap when a wrap is required. Wonderful is 
the difference in the comfort of a hard day's 
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walking made by attention to such trifles as 
these. 

Except to eyes which know a country inti- 
mately, hill-scenery is poor in landmarks, and 
hence hill-travel affords scant material to the 
chronicler. After crossing the watershed, the 
old so-called Roman road of * Clennell Street ' 
would have brought us by the nearest way 
to Alwinton. But having deviated from 
this most direct route at a place where our 
track or * blind road' was obliterated, we had 
descended upon the shepherd's house of Fair- 
haugh — a slated cottage, with peat-stack, bour- 
tree-bush, and patch of kailyard, pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the young river Usway, 
or, as it is here pronounced, Ouseway. And so 
from this point we preferred to follow the course 
of the stream, which we knew would also lead 
us to our destination. By this time the lower 
strata of clouds had cleared off from the sky, 
and the sun darted his rays down vertically and 
untempered. Our course lay through a succes- 
sion of valleys, narrow, shadeless, closed to the 
breezes, and confined between the stony sides 
of steep, high hills on either hand. The air was 
breathless. The close fronds of the bracken 
seemed to give back the lustre of the sky, as 
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from a metallic burnish. The grasshopper plied 
its shuttle with incessant industry. In front of 
us, high overhead, stood a summer-day cloud, 
motionless in heaven, wearing something of 
the beauty, mystery, and whiteness of an apo- 
caljrptic vision. The heat was intense. But 
Nature, who had fevered the blood, herself 
supplied the febrifuge. The privacy of the 
place was absolute. The shrunken stream of 
Usway rippled and poured over its rocks with a 
tantalising sound, close at hand. To select a 
pool, to strip, and plunge into the water was 
the work of a few moments. And then, having 
replaced one's hat, one resigned oneself with 
voluptuous abandonment to the cold embraces 
of the Naiad. . . . One had entered the river 
heated, and a little fagged or jaded. One 
emerged from it not only cooled, but calmed ; 
in fact, in the possession of a high degree of 
philosophic serenity, a frame of mind surmised 
to be akin to that wherewith a Goethe or some 
similar great man habitually confronts the 
problems of the universe. So were we fitted to 
subscribe to the sentiment of the greatest of 
all lyric poets, when he wrote, *Best of all 
things is water.' 
Resu^ning oiu: journey, Battleshiel and Shill- 
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moor were the other herds' houses we passed* 
The former name is perhaps the dim and sole 
surviving memorial of some old-time Border 
fray. At the latter place, where Usway is 
joined by Coquet, we struck again upon a 
road, and soon afterwards debouched from the 
Cheviot valleys into more open country; so 
that, from this point, the fag-end of our day's 
march lacked the peculiar interest of its earlier 
stages. At a distance of a mile or two from 
Alwinton is situated Biddleston Hall, the seat 
of the Selbys, an old Catholic family, owning 
large estates in Northumberland. At Biddle- 
ston Sir Walter Scott had been a visitor, and 
the house is now generally recognised as the 
archetype of the Osbaldiston Hall of Rob 
Roy. Readers of that famous romance — from 
the merits of which, by the way, Scott's charac- 
teristic carelessness as to vraisemblance or 
illusion detracts a little — will recall the night 
ride of the hero, under Fairservice's guidance, 
when about to embark in that career of adven- 
ture in which the Highland freebooter figures 
so prominently. The writer has little doubt 
that the course which Scott had in his mind 
as pursued by young Osbaldiston was, in the 
inverse sense, that described above as pursued 
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by himself. It is true that this does not dove- 
tail accurately with the subsequent incident of 
the story. But that fact serves rather to in- 
crease than diminish the plausibility of the 
assumption. For accuracy of this particular 
kind was not yet in vogue in Sir Walter's day, 
and he notoriously and consistently deviated 
from it 



AN OLD HOUSE AND ITS L 

OCCUPANT 

WALL of soft and mouldering pink^ 
nie screens off the garden of the olc 
n the road — the unpruned shoots and 
3ld apple-trees against the inner side t 

from without as chevaux-de-frise ab 
3 coping is completely gone, there are 
gularities in the remaining mason-wor 
rtar crumbles to the touch. 'That 
;ht either to be pulled down or at 
aired/ says every good Lowland Scol 
ses that way for the first time. Not 
^tical Lowlander — you who rightly 
r way in so many things in this cour 

must spare me this old wall for the 
of sentiment. It wa^ i^^^ *^ 
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gone time. And so she was loth to have it 
interfered with. For the lady was above all 
things one who revered the past, an upholder 
of * the old order.' 

Enter the premises by the wicket-gate, and 
your sense of fitness, if you are a precisian, will 
sustain a i^rther shock. The garden-path by 
which the house is approached from this side 
has dwindled to a mere thread in the grass. 
Then abundant snowberry bushes have made 
the best of the licence granted them to encroach 
just where they chose. Disjointed fragments 
of box-edging have left behind them their old 
lowly condition as a border, and have started 
on the way to be a hedge. And yet even you, 
detester of irregularities I must see some things 
here which you cannot wholly condemn,— in 
spring, for instance, when wild hyacinths, pink 
as well as blue, blow in the untended herbage, 
and when periwinkle plants, which mat the earth, 
wear their stars of white and of pale purple. 

Of course, it is plain ere this that Nature 
has invaded, and taken possession of, what was 
once a domain of man. At the present stage 
of the conflict she may be described as having 
already victoriously overrun the grounds; but 
in the house — ^the heart of the position — she 
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? walls of the unpretending tw 
ilding, large patches of the old whi 
;t have fallen away, leaving bare 
me beneath ; and these walls are tl 
3ome a sort of annexe to the garde 
th sweetbriar, the ivy-tree, honeysu 
ler climbers luxuriate — Nature's s 
rty. And vegetation has literally 
per hand in the struggle, for the 1 
the great trees growing near have s] 
to overhang the roof, and in wet 
) insidious drip-drip from the bougl 
[ its tale upon the slates. I have has 
s old house, standing only a little w 
m the highroad, was once an inn, wl 
jteor or the High-Flyer of coachii 
uld stop to water horses, making i 
t baiting-place when travelling fron 
tie to Kelso bv t.h#* ^aa ^-^--i •'~^- ' 
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and out-houses, forms three sides of a square, 
and in the midst of the courtyard— once paved 
with 'chuckies/ but now grass-grown — ^there 
is still a pump. The windows are set in gables 
and broad bays ; but the one noticeable feature 
of the facade is a glazed balcony, obviously a 
late addition. What object was this appendage 
designed to serve ? One can guess. The bal- 
cony looks south-eastward, towards the Cheviot 
Hills. No one who has had the good fortune 
to view the sunrise on a glorious morning 
down the long perspective of the Kale valley is 
likely to forget the sight This balcony, then, 
was designed as a look-out towards the hiUs 
and toward the rising sun : ^ I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills. . • .* For she who designed 
it was the writer of the lines — 

' ShaU I never see the bonnie banks o' Kale again ? 
Nor the dark crmigs o' Hoonam Law ? 
Nor the green dens o' Chatto, nor Twaeford's mossy stane. 
Nor the birks upon Philogar's Shaw ? 

Nae mair ! nae mair ! 
I shall never see the bounds o' Cheviot mair. 

Shall I never watch the breakin' o' the simmer day 

Ower the shouther o' the Deerbuss height. 
When the Stainchel and the Mote and the flowery 
Bughtrigbrae 
Redden slowly wi' the morning light ? 

Nae mair ! nae mair ! 
I shall never see the bounds o' Cheviot mair/ 
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A bench raised on a high platform against 
the garden wall serves the same purpose as the 
balcony. The garden is, of course, a tangled 
wilderness, though one which retains some relics 
of its original condition. There, for example, 
flourishes a new species of the sunflower, with 
diminutive bloom — like a reversion to the 
original stock; there podded lupines have run 
wild; seedling trees are pushing stoutly up- 
wards; flowers of sweet-william and other 
garden -strays meet the eye in unexpected 
places. A steep shrubbery path, leading down- 
wards to the riverside, is choked with the wild 
raspberry bush. Only with difficulty can a way 
be forced through it now, and it will soon be 
quite impassable. Well, now let me tell you 
that in aU this disorder, described in so much 
detail — this riot and breaking of all bounds by 
Nature, this stem veto or embargo laid on the 
restorer's or improver s hand — there is a hidden 
fitness, a harmony, which does not meet the 
sense at once. For, I think, the latest occupant 
of the dwelling would have delighted in it as it 
now is. Let me tell you what I mean. 

Time was when the Border country had a 
name and reputation for producing strong un- 
conventional characters, of which, down even 
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to this baser age, it has shown some fine 
samples. For instance, the late Lord John 
Scott has been dead for forty years, but to this 
day his name has in the Borders the familiar 
sound of a household word. The characters of 
personages who died but a year or two ago 
are already forgotten, their names are rarely 
mentioned. But should the name of Lord John 
come up in conversation, as it still often does, 
it never fails to bring with it a distinct picture 
of old happy days spent in otter-hunting, old 
happy nights given up to * burning the water * ; 
as well as of a fine vigorous manly personality, 
the life and spirit of the whole — one to have 
been associated with whom, though but slightly, 
furnished pleasing and cherished reminiscence. 

It has been the fortune of Lord John's 
widow — who survived him until March 1900, 
dying aged eighty-nine — to have been some- 
times written of, since her death, rather with 
good intention than with an ^understanding 
heart' The result is that certain little acts 
in which the gifted venerable lady was wont 
innocently to indulge her feeling and her fancy 
have at times been given prominence almost 
as if they had formed her main characteristics 
— rather than (soi;o speak) mere bubbles on 



at the little acts referred to woul 
e key of sympathy, perhaps even of 
-ture, to interpret them aright, \ 
thout such sympathy they become 
d misleading. But, rightly interpre 
11 be seen to be a part of what was 
e strongest thing in the deceased lad} 
an affectionate loyalty to the past . 
all feelings, one of the most tender, 
merly* — one of those most precious 
)dern times, because most likely in 
progress to perish ? It is, perhaps, tl 
rt of piety. Or we may describe 
Idly, as the * historic* sentiment — 
lich would cover the strong Jacobi 
fs of the old lady, but by no means 
mifestations which the feeling would 
her. She loved the past because it 
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Hence her dislike of new fashions, her hatred 
of the innovator. In her management of her 
estate, we know that all was done that could 
be done, even in minute details, to make the 
past live on and to arrest the hand of change. 
And though such eflTorts may be— must be- 
mainly futile, I cannot deem that they are 
wholly fruitless. In all things, 'tis the spiritual, 
not the material, which is sublimated and sur- 
vives. And so, I hold, that the kind spirit 
and the love of what is good and old in the 
brave, tender-hearted lady have not been mani- 
fested or exercised in vain. 

The spirit which I have above attempted to 
analyse is that which breathes in most of Lady 
John Scott's songs; and here let me say, in 
passing, that had not her ladyship been a dis- 
tinguished song- writer— one in whom her 
country men and women feel legitimate interest 
and pride — I should have felt the bringing of 
her name before the public to be entirely un- 
warrantable. In her songs, yeammg for the 
past is generally found in conjunction with 
sorrow, and with the landscape or features of 
wild nature. These three chords compose her 
simple lyre^ and it is noticeable that, if we omit 
the narrative or epic element, they form also 

B 
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the three principal components of the poetry 
of the Border Ballads. Speaking poetically, 
then, as befits the theme, her muse is a 
younger sister to the muse of the ' Minstrelsy," 
whose notes as uttered In the ' Border Widow's 
Lament ' or the * Dowie Dens of Yarrow ' she 
repeats, not by way of imitation, but by right 
of kinsliip. 

With lier, poetry was an impulse, not an art 
to be cultivated. Not the less on that account 
are tliere lines and verses in her songs which 
none but a born poetess could have written. 
Take the last verse of 'Annie Laurie,' her own 
composition, as an example : — 

■ Like dew on the gowan lying. 
Is the fa' o' her fairy feet ; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet — 
Her voice is low and sweet. 

And she 's a' the world to me. 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
1 'd lay me doon and dee.' 

Or these lines — 

'Oh, wild and stormy Lammenmuir, would I could feel 

The cold north wind, the wintry blast, that sweeps ray 
mountains o'er ! ' 

Or, for conjuring up the sentiment of a forlorn 
and desolate scene in nature — 
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' Oh^ murmuring waters ! the sounds of the moorlands I hear. 
The scream of the hem and the eagle, the bell of the deer. 
The rustling of heather and fern, the shiver of grass on 

the lea. 
The sigh of the wind from the hill — hast thou no voice 

for me ? ' 

Or this— 



' Far up into the wild hills there 's a kirkyard auld and still. 
Where the frosts lie ilka morning, and the mists hang low 

and chill ; 
And there ye sleep in silence, while I wander here my lane. 
Till we meet ance mair in Heaven, never to part again ! ' 

In music, the authoress had the gift of simple 
melody, no more. But the tunes to which she 
wedded her own words, or those of others which 
took her fancy, have generally a marked pro- 
priety, and at times a haunting power. One 
special interest which such songs as 'The 
Bounds o' Cheviot' and the 'Lammermoor 
Lilt' possess for a Borderer lies in their rich 
bead-roll of place-names. 

One word more. In the interests of Scottish 
song it is highly desirable that Lady John 
Scott's songs be collected and edited without 
loss of time. At present they are scattered, 
and in some cases difficult to obtain, whilst 
some of them — ^as *Kilpaulet Brae' — ^are still 
in manuscript. A complete list of them even 
is difficult to procure; for I believe that the 
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authoress would occasionally present the manu- 
script of a song to any friend who happened 
to be with her, or uppermost in her thoughts 
at the time, without so much as making a copy. 
More tlian a dozen songs, of which she wrote 
either words or music, are known to the writer. 
First amon<j these stands 'Annie Laurie,' of 
which slie composed the air, and for the words 
of whicli slie did what Burns did for those of 
' Auld Liinir Syne.' It is on this that her popu- 
larity chieHy rests. Then there are 'Ettrick,' 
' Tlie l-'oul Fords ' (with wliich is connected 
an interesting story ), * Your voices are not 
hushed,' 'Durisdeer,' ' Katherine Logic,' 'The 
Lammermoor Lilt,' 'The Bounds of Clieviot,' 
'Darnley's Prayer,' 'The liament of Lady 
Dundee ' — of all of which she wrote both words 
and music; together with 'Douglas,' 'Sir 
Bertram,' ' Young Randal,' ' Shame on ye, gal- 
lants,' of whicli she wrote the music only. As 
to her share in ' Bonnie George Campbell,' 
and 'Lonely my life shall be,' I cannot speak 
witli certainty. She is further credited with 
' Pop goes the Weasel,' and with versions of 
' The Piper of Dundee,' and of ' Loch Lomond.' 
This list, however, remains open to correction 
and addition. 



A SCOTTISH LADY OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL 

In addition to a yearning attachment to the 
past, and all that was even remotely associated 
with it, the Scottish Lady of the 0]d School 
was distinguished by a quaint and strong sense 
of humour which was all her own. * A remark- 
able personality, and strong, bright spirit,' wrote 
of her, soon after her death, one who had known 
her wea The few traits and characteristics 
which follow were almost all of them communi- 
cated to the writer by a gentleman who, in his 
capacity of master in a side-school which she 
maintained, was long associated with the subject 
of the article. 

The lady was a Jacobite — ^if not precisely by 
conviction, at least by predilection — and stood 
firmly to her colours. The dominie well knew 
her taste in this respect ; and, accordingly, at 
the school examination in every second year, 
the children of his middle division would be 
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A SCOTTISH LADY 


called 


on to recite 'Charles Edward at Ver- 


sailles, 

CdValii 


' from Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish 
•rs, which they did in slow and distinct 


tones, 
terest 


As they proceeded, her ladyship's in- 
would increase until they reached the 


verses 


beginning — 




' Let me feel the breezes blowing 
Fresh along the raountAin side ! 
Ltt me see the purple heatlier. 

Let me hear the thundering tide' , . . 


at which point she has been seen to leave her | 


seat ai 


id beat time with her walking-stick to ^ 



the rise and fall of the reciter's voice, at the 
same time giving vent to her emotion by mur- 
muring to herself the words, ' Poor Charlie I ' 
' Dear Charlie ! ' ' My own dear young Che- 
valier I ' On one occasion, when the recital was 
over, she turned to the schoolmaster in a state 
of evident enthusiasm, and remarked that 'her 
heart had not thrilled so for many a day as 
when a certain dark-eyed child had repeated 
these lines of her Prince ' — 

' Be it hoarse as Corrievreckan 

Spouting when the storm is high — 



Give me but o 
Let me see : 



; hour of Scotland- 



She said over the quatrain, dwelling with great 
emphasis on the last two lines, and then added, 
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in a voice almost of anguish, the words, * Poor 
Charlie!' A facetious gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance once remarked that, if this course 
of education were persisted in, the schoolmaster 
and his patron would yet find themselves pro- 
ceeded against for high treason, as inciting the 
young people under their charge to rise in 
favour of the Stuarts. This was repeated to 
the old lady, who, on hearing it, laughed 
heartily, exclaiming that she only wished they 
could do this ; for that * Scotland would be but 
getting back its ain again.' A schoolboy who, 
in answering a question in her presence, had 
unwarily spoken of *The Pretender,' was 
almost frightened out of his wits by her angry 
exclamation that ^ James was no Pretender! 
He was your father's and my father's, as well 
as your own, righteous King. How, boy,' she 
added, ^can you say such a disloyal thing 
against God and your lawful Prince, James, the 
Lord's anointed ? ' She had a high opinion of 
the brain-power of the Stuarts — especially when 
contrasted with that of the Electors of Hanover 
— ^and would attribute their downfall to their 
transference from the poverty of Scotland to 
the wealth and ease of their later kingdom. 
She felt that the Hanoverians lacked the 
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glamour which invested those whom they had 
supplanted ; they were a race of burgesses 
supersediiin; a race of aristocrats; and in speak- 
ing of the impure Courts of George the First 
and George the Second, and of the treatment 
by tlie former of the hapless Sophia Dorothea 
of Celle, she was wont to be unsparing in her 
strictures. 

For its poetry, and the sympathetic senti- 
ment which it expressed, Burns's Lament of 
Marij Queen of Scots, ('Now Nature hangs her 
mantle green '), was a favourite with her lady- 
ship, who would sometimes say that on the 
strength of it she could almost forgive poor 
Burns for all his misdeeds. For, in other par- 
ticulars, she was inclined to judge the poet 
rather with clear-eyed discernment than with 
that toleration which is due to all human 
failings save our own. 'Burns,' she has been 
heard to say, 'was a heaven-born genius, and 
the poet of his country. But always remember,' 
she would immediately add, 'that the man — 
apart from the poet — was a most horrid, 
wretched, immoral man ! ' If she were perhaps 
a little hard on Burns, she atoned for it by her 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for Sir Walter Scott ; 
and it is strange, by the way, to remember that 
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she who was so recently amongst us must have 
read many of his novels on their first appear- 
ance, when they were still new books, awaiting 
to have their merits pronounced upon. He 
must, therefore, have won her heart from the 
first; whilst, in later days, she would often 
declare that * the like of Sir Walter Scott she 
would never see again.' 

Referring to the Border Minstrelsy, she 
awarded the palm among the Border airs to the 
music of * Jock o' the Syde,' and on this subject 
it must be remembered that she spoke with 
high authority. She was also fond of repeating 
the last verses of * Hobbie Noble * — * Now, fare 
thee weel, sweet Mangerton 1 ' and * Yet wad I 
rather be ca'd Hobbie Noble,' etc. — ^and would 
remark that the hero of the ballad summed up 
in himself the highest qualities of the Borderers, 
than whom a braver race of men never existed. 
But a moment later she would add, in a sort of 
* aside,' that perhaps the Highlanders had some- 
times proved themselves equally brave. Out of 
admiration for the Border hero, she had one 
of her husband s race-horses named after him. 
Among the writings of the Ettrick Shepherd 
she much admired * The Brownie of Bodsbeck,' 
and she would also recite with great spirit from 
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the beautiful poem of *Kilineny' — a name to 
which, by the way, she gave the doubtless 
correct pronunciation of *Kilmeeny.' That 
strangely moving verse, in which the unknown 
* Minstrel Burne ' gives vent to his grief, 

* To see the changes of this age 
That fleeting time procureth/ 

must have appealed strongly to her kindred 
nature. It was certainly often on her lips, as, 
by a somewhat singular coincidence, it is said to 
have been also upon those of Thomas Carlyle, 
who likewise quotes from it in his works. She 
was fond, too, of the following unpublished lines 
in praise of her loved Lammermoor : — 

' I love the bloom, the purple bloom across the moorlands 

spread. 
The purple bloom o' Lammermuir I love, I love to tread ; 
I love to see the reed-tufts wave, that plough has never 

torn, 
I love to wander by the marsh where ne'er has grown the 

com.' 

Among Shakespeare's plays she preferred 
Hamlet, Cymbeline, and the Scotsman's 
favourite, Macbeth — ^from the witch-scenes of 
which her love of the supernatural made her 
fond of quoting. 

In the Scriptures she affected the prophetic 
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books, and among spiritual writings admired 
Boston's Fourfold State and The PUgrinCs 
Progress— her favourite scene in the latter being 
that in which an angel descends from heaven 
to place a golden crown upon the head of the 
Man with the Muck-rake — which never failed 
to impress her powerfully. Herself a member 
of the Established Church, she had no great 
sympathy with the dissenting branches of the 
Church of Scotland, whilst within her own fold 
she was the sworn foe of innovations — such as, 
for instance, standing up to sing, kneeling for 
prayer, the introduction of organs into churches, 
and so forth. Even hymns she deprecated, as 
tending to oust or supersede the grand old 
Psalms and Paraphrases of the Kirk of our 
fathers. Her taste in sermons leaned to the 
doctrinal and evangelical type, in which Christ 
and His Cross were always placed first ; and she 
had little tolerance for the discourses of that 
younger school of ministers who, founding upon 
moral admonition, love to adorn their theses 
with sentiment, word-painting, and illustrations 
drawn from general literature. After listening 
to such a discourse as this, she has been heard 
to declare indignantly that 'the man had 
preached as though there were no Christ at 
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all I ' I fear, indeed, that she was not very 
favourably disposed to the younger school of 
ministers generally, whom she inclined to con- 
trast, to their disadvantage, with the Bostons, 
Baxters, Erskines of a by-gone day, averring 
that 'marrow and backbone' were to be found 
neither in themselves nor in their sermons, and 
tliat, in short, they were little better than 
wretclied 'jelly-fishes.' 

Her servants were recruited exclusively 
among members of the Old Kirk ; whilst her 
zeal for moral purity would sometimes impose 
upon her steward, when attending a hiring-fair, 
the difficult task of making certain very delicate 
inquiries about the persons he wished to engage. 
She was no bigot, however, in religion, and 
would even go so far as to recommend a 
traveller to attend the Established Church of 
any country which he might happen to be 
visiting. On Sabbath afternoons she held a 
Sunday-scliool in her own house, at which she 
always made a point of teaching in person. A 
prime favourite with her for singing upon these 
occasions was the paraphrase which begins 
' Take up My yoke, and learn of Me the meek 
and lowly mind,' which — feeling, with John 
Wesley, that it were a pity to let the devil have 
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all the good tunes — she sang to the merry air 
of * There 's nae luck ' (which the words exactly 
fit), to the great enjoyment of the children who 
sang with her. Her favourite psalm-tune was 
that known as * Howard ' in the Scottish 
Psalmody — a beautiful, plaintive, wailing air. 
And in this connection the saintly and genial 
authoress of the Memorials of Hedley Vicars 
once remarked to the writer that she was the 
only woman known to her who could make her 
coachman repeat a hymn in public. * Were I 
to attempt it,' added the speaker, smiling, * the 
man would immediately resign ! ' 

At the time of which I write, the harvest- 
home and supper familiarly known as a * kirn ' 
was the great local event of the year on her 
estate. As it took place during the shooting- 
season, the lady had always a houseful of guests 
with her at the time, who would enter with zest 
into the spirit of the proceedings. The em- 
ployees from all parts of the property were 
invited to be present, and were regaled with a 
sumptuous supper, a kyloe and several sheep 
being killed for the occasion. At this supper 
the minister presided, being supported on the 
right hand by the estate-manager, and on the 
left by the schoolmaster. Behind the chairman 
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a painted board bore, in large red letters on a 
white ground, the well-known words of Burns's 
grace before meat. At nine o'clock, when 
supper was over, the whole company left the 
supper-room to repair to the front door of the 
' big house '^there to await the coming out of 
her ladyship, and to accompany her, when, 
having entered the old state coach, she should 
be drawn to tlie scene of the ball by workmen 
acting as coach-horses. If there happened to 
be a piper in the district, he would be set to 
march at the head of the procession, playing 
either 'The Campbells are comin" or ' I hae na 
a lassie but ane.' Failing a piper, a band of 
five or six local fiddlers would take the lead. 
The guests from the big house would be borne 
to the ball-room in sedan chairs by the workers 
on the estate. 

Arrived at the ball, her ladyship was wel- 
comed, according to established custom, by the 
parish minister, who always remained until the 
first dance was over, and then discreetly retired. 
The Meddy' would then invariably open the ball 
herself, selecting as her partner the gentleman 
of highest rank present The opening dance is 
described as a 'select affair,' the house-party 
choosing their partners not from among them- 
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selves, but among the oldest and most respected 
of the employees. The dance chosen for this 
stately occasion was almost always either * Pet- 
ronella,' to the tune of * Highland Laddie/ or a 
country-dance, to the tune of * The American 
Dwarf.' When it was over, dancing became 
general ; but her ladyship — a bit of a despot 
here, as in some other matters — would allow of 
no dances being performed in her presence save 
reels, hoolachans, quadrilles, and contre-danses, 
— all such modem innovations as waltzes, 
schottisches, and the like being rigidly tabooed, 
as of doubtful moral tendency, on which ground 
also the Cushion Dance, which had been wont 
to wind up the evening, was in later years 
abolished. Her ladyship loved to hear old 
Scottish songs sung at the kirn, and for this 
purpose the best singers on the estate were 
selected. There was one shepherd in particular 
whose charming rendering, in a tenor voice, of 
'The Flower o' Dunblane,' or *The Braes o' 
Gleniffer,' or * Flora McDonald's Lament,' or 
*The Lass of Ballochmyle,' always won the 
warmest praise. But any one who could sing 
one of the old Jacobite songs, no matter how 
indifferently, was certain of commendation too. 
According to kirn custom, the performance by 
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a certain bonnet laird and a neighbour fanner 
of the old comic duet of * Dorothy Draggletail ' 
was an important feature of the programme. 
At midnight her ladyship retired from the hall, 
being drawn back to her house-door in the 
coach as she had come. 

At Christmas and New Year times she always 
handsomely rewarded the boys who appeared 
before her as Guisards in the time-honoured 
play ; whilst every bairn that chose to call at 
her hall-door on Old Handsel Monday was 
certain to receive its * handsel.' The village 
schoolmaster, my informant on these matters, 
remembers her writing to him, strongly urging 
him to allow his scholars to bar him out upon 
* barrin'-oot day ' — December 21st, the shortest 
day of the year — this having been the joke and 
custom of the school-children in her own, her 
father's, and her grandfather's time. The 
master adds that the ceremony was always 
punctually performed, and a holiday granted 
to the scholars afterwards. Well, has not life 
lost in gaiety — perhaps in something better, the 
respect for tradition — by allowing these old, 
innocent customs to fall into disuse? And 
ought we not to hold her memory dear who 
stickled so sturdily for their maintenance and 
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preservation ? Honour to her name, then I 
For, in the sense that the old order changeth, 
^ving place unto the new, she was to Scotsmen 
of the present generation indeed ' Ultima 
Scotarum.' Others in their turn will perhaps 
appear to those who shall come after us as the 
'last of the old school.' But neither we, nor 
those who follow us, shall look upon her 
counterpart again. 




SPORT AND MEDITATION 
ON A LOCH 

So far as the writer is aware, few pleasanter 
means have been devised for wiling away a 
summer lioliday than to spend it, under favour- 
able conditions, upon a certain Border loch. 
There the lounger's fingers will laxly enfold a 
trouting-rod, of which the weight is entirely 
supported by the gunwale of the boat ; his eye 
will rest on a speck of bright colour, having a 
quill and Hue attached, which rides the moving 
surface of the waters. Meanwhile the sky o'er- 
head is composed in about equal parts, dis- 
tributed at random, of cloud and of soft blue ; 
the neutral darkness of the lake is relieved by 
diamond scintillations, the warmth of the sun 
assuaged by a moderate breeze. Round about 
us, martins urge their reckless swoops and head- 
long dives, and practise lightning turns and 
boomerang curves. And from time to time the 
watched float springs to the erect position, then 
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bobs and disappears. And then one draws in 
the point of the fishing-rod, and soon there lies 
gasping its life out in the bottom of the boat as 
clean and pretty a little fish as you need wish 
to see — scarlet-finned, with cloudy markings on 
the flank, and spangles of silver and gold. It 
is of unusual depth in proportion to its length, 
and its prickly dorsal fin is said to be poisonous 
should it touch the naked flesh. Altogether, 
we incline to take it as our image of the mar- 
vellous fish caught by the slighted younger son, 
who is the Fortunate Adventurer of the fairy 
tale. For in August the perch in this loch are in 
season, and (to return from the romantic to the 
practical) in weight they run to over a pound. 

Worm-fishing of this sort is the sport of the 
unskilled, as of the lazy. It is Luck's own game, 
in whose sight expert and novice are as equals. 
And hence it is particularly adapted to family 
parties, where the ages of the fishers range from 
infancy upward. Its general atmosphere and 
frequent small sensations also lend themselves 
to quips and homely gibes, the peculiar form of 
wit which raises a laugh where there is more of 
good spirits and good nature than of criticism. 
One accosts the boatman in a style and manner 
borrowed from Joe Miller, and the mother-wit 
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of the countryside retorts. A variation to 
monotony is secured by setting trimmers for 
pike. They are formed by attaching a baited 
hook to a corked bottle, which serves as a float, 
and are cast off* in the morning to fish for them- 
selves, and to be visited and examined at the 
close of the day's sport. Then they will some- 
times be found to have drifted or been dragged 
far out from their original position beside the 
reeds of the lake's margin. Indeed, it is not 
always easy to find them. At times, too, a 
floating trimmer will be observed in a state of 
violent agitation, zig-zagging, and running at 
a tangent this way and that. This shows that 
the prize is new-taken, and has the life strong 
in him yet, and portends a commotion in the 
boat when he is landed. For the ugly snapping 
jaws of the jack, together with its habit of 
jumping like a dog at its taker, give it the 
appearance if not the reality of a formidable 
assailant. In this loch a pike of 16lbs. weight 
was recently captured without a landing-net by 
a lady. Being alone, and her hands being 
occupied in holding the fish, which she could 
not land, she had to let the boat drift to the 
shore before she finally secured her prize. 

It is probable, however, that neither pike nor 
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perch would keep one long entertained were it 
not for accessories of the fishing. Of these, by 
no means least is the bird-life. The female 
swan oars her course through the waters — the 
ideal of grace in motion — and is followed by her 
dusky cygnets, whom a few weeks ago she 
would have been seen to bear upon her back. 
A callow grebe wings shoreward, skimming the 
surface as if in sport to test its new-found 
powers, trailing a wake of dew-drops and of 
splash-points, and, when it nears us, diving to 
be seen no more. Widgeon and teal are strong 
upon the wing, flying back and forth above us. 
From the shallow margin, a bellpout occasion- 
ally sounds its single trumpet-note. These birds 
are there in number, by their activity recalling 
those winged denizens of fresh pools about the 
'Asian Meadow,' whom Virgil shows us — 
* eagerly splashing showers of spray over their 
shoulders, and now ducking in the channels, 
now running up into the waves and wantoning 
in their bath in vain desire.' Perhaps the 
approach of evening and their feeding-time may 
account for the disturbance. 

The lore of the valley — and every vale in Scot- 
land has its lore — supplies a second rich mine of 
fantasy to the dreamy or half-hearted sportsman. 
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So lie will now recall that the loch on which he 
lies anchored is reputed the original of the Lake 
of Avenel in Sir Walter Scott's Monastery — 
a statement generally believed to rest upon the 
highest authority. But, in matters of topo- 
graphy at least, it was not Scott's way to pin 
himself down to actuality. And in the present 
instance— if I interpret his words aright — he 
merely acknowledges having drawn the sugges- 
tion of his lake-bound castle from a ruined peel, 
which in \m day still occupied an islet in the 
liordcr loch, and was united with the mainland 
by a causeway. The details of the picture were 
then altered to please his fancy, or to suit his 
purpose. Long ere to-day the old grey tower 
upon our loch has mouldered to the ground, or, 
what is perhaps more probable, has had its 
stones carried off to form the farm-buildings 
which now stand at the loch-foot. For it was 
not till comparatively recently that such utili- 
tarian desecration began to be accounted 
vandalism — witness the case of the neighbour- 
ing tower of Chesterhouse, in Kale Water, 
pulled down by its owner that the materials 
might be used in building dykes. To-day the 
very island of Avenel is an isle no longer, for 
the hand of the drainer and improver has trans- 
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formed it into parcel of the mainland. But 
time was, and that within the last century, when 
lake and morass extended infinitely further than 
at present. Then the country between Yetholm 
and Morebattle was for the most part under 
water, and grew few crops saving black-headed 
sedges. To-day, from time to time, its soil 
yields up a secret, in form of a relic, which 
speaks to us of the far-off past in language but 
half intelligible. Such are trunks of black oak- 
wood ; or the magnificent pair of reindeer's 
antlers which hang in CUfton House, having 
been dug up in Linton Moss; or the bronze 
shields, adorned with a pattern of concentric 
circles and rows of knobs, which were discovered 
near Yetholm and are preserved in the Museum 
of Antiquities. In those none so distant days 
I speak of, the hills which now rise from the 
lake-edge, rich with ripe com and alive with 
the cheerful voice of labour, were unharvested 
as Homer's sea, and, like their farther off 
brethren of to-day, were grassy and patched 
with heather. Where the call of the partridge 
now is heard, then resounded the bicker of the 
grouse. The willows and other trees which 
now so gracefully fringe and drape the loch-side 
were as yet unplanted. More than all this. 
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there was not even a carriage-road between the 
spot and the post-town of Kelso, some six miles 
off'; so that when the guidwife accompanied 
her husband to market, she had perforce to ride 
behind him on horseback. In those days a 
journey to the capital had its serious side; hut 
it was not all seriousness. Having gone to 
Kelso the night before, to be ready for an eight 
o'clock start, one reached Edinburgh, if one were 
lucky, by four in the afternoon. There was a 
halt for a mid-day dinner at Carfrae Mill, when, 
if tlie com]).iny happened to inchne a glass of 
toddy after the coach had been announced as 
ready to start, they just said so and kept it 
waiting. In the streets of the metropoHs there 
were then as yet no vehicles plying for hire, so 
porters awaited the arrival of the coaches to 
take charge of the passengers' baggage. 

A stretch of grass-land, laid out with good 
trees in the manner of a park, which abuts to 
near the loch, and is now a pasture, was then 
the demesne of Thirlestane. But even then it 
had passed away from the family of Scotts, to 
whom for many years it had belonged. After 
the Restoration, one of these Scotts was a 
physician to the Merry Monarch. He seems to 
have had a laboratory at Thirlestane ; for a 
certain room in the old house came to be known 
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and feared by the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood as the * Wizard's Room ' — no doubt from 
the tubes, and retorts, and phials, and other 
chemist's paraphernalia or lumber which he kept 
there. Another possession of this family, by 
which its members set great store, was a Stirrup 
Cup. In form it resembled a jack-boot, and 
the rule of the house demanded that it should 
be drained by every parting guest — drained 
twice over if the drinker's name were Scott It 
was one of the originals of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine's famous Poculum, and is mentioned in 
a footnote to Waverley. When the family of 
Scott of Thirlestane became merged in that of 
Kerr of S unlaws, the cup was removed to the 
latter house, where the writer's grandmother, 
who lived there at a later date, had a leathern 
case made to preserve it. But, in spite of this 
precaution, the Stirrup Cup perished, when the 
house was destroyed by fire in 1885. Like the 
Castle of Avenel, the old mansion of Thirle- 
stane — ^from whose door in days long past so 
many a parting friend has been so cheerily sped 
upon his way — has now entirely disappeared. I 
lately spent some time with an old inhabitant 
of the locality in endeavouring to identify its 
site. But I am not certain that even in so 
much we succeeded. 




CARTING THE BEE-HIVES 

Ajiong bee-keepers, two weeks of July are 
known as 'the honey weeks.' White clover is 
then in flower, and the little dusky shapes of 
bees may be noticed busy upon it — forcing the 
blooms to yield their sweets, so that I have 
even heard a bee-master declare tliat when he 
went abroad at dewy morn the whole air 
' smelt of honey.' But close on the heels of this 
abundance comes scarcity. With tliis last orgy, 
the honey-fields of the low ground are exhausted ; 
for the flowers still so brightly blooming in our 
gardens bloom idly as regards the bee. It is 
now that the bee-man turns his thoughts to 
heather hills ; and among plain folks the annual 
carting thither of the hives may be said to 
attain the dignity of an 'occasion.' For one 
reason or another, we ourselves were late this 
year in going hillwards ; so that, the weather 
being unfavourable, the inmates of one skep 
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had already perished by starvation. At last, 
however, an August night beholds the tiny 
doors of the modem, house-shaped hives shut 
to — each on the tale of its inhabitants. The 
hives themselves are then piled on a lorry, and 
carefiilly tied with bands. For the piling and 
seeming of pentagons is no easy task, whilst a 
slip is apt to be followed by very unpleasant 
results. So it is that they tell of one whose 
edifice toppled just before completion, and who 
for three days afterwards was unfit to show his 
face to the world. 

Our own destination lay in the heart of the 
Cheviots, — where from year to year a friendly 
shepherd derives revenue from supplying stances 
for foreign hives, — and the nocturnal journey 
thither seemed to promise welcome variation 
on the humdrum alternatives of burning mid- 
night oil or slumbering upon beds of down. 
The almanac had informed us that the moon 
was all but full ; the evening stars were Jupiter 
and Saturn. But neither of moon nor star got 
we a glimpse that night. Vague cloud, in fact, 
overspread the heaven; what wind there was 
came from the east, to discountenance the 
hop6 of better things ; whilst a wetting ' drow,' 
changing at times and under trees to heavy rain, 



iiumy carts upon the roads, bent on a 
to our own, and to the same destina 
to-night we paid the penalty of our 1 
journeying alone. And so, at the i 
of the lorry, we crept through the 
avenues of Mainhouse, till the grey 
the Cheviots rose far off before us. T 
of clouds were by this time rather mor 
but otherwise there was no change, 
the horse and keep the blood from st 
we took turns to walk and drive, — so 1 
we would be far behind, now far ahea« 
laden cart, which, like some monster 1 
car of Juggernaut, made after us, c 
through the ghostly light. Humanit 
and save for the passing once and 
a small pale moth through the drenche 
sphere, there was not, exterior to ourse 
smallest sign of life of anv Irin/i 
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The village of Linton was passed by : Linton, 
with its tiny church set on a mound of sand, 
sifted (says tradition) by the indefatigable labour 
of two sisters devoted to a brother ; and also, 
with its old defaced sculptured tympanum above 
the church door, depicting — as does one like 
it at the Cathedral of Ferrara — the conflict of 
some Beowulf with a dragon. Perhaps it really 
means that, like the Cathedral, an old church 
here was dedicated to St. George, though I 
believe that St. George was no popular saint in 
Scotland. Be this as it may, on the neighbour- 
ing hill of Wormington are pointed out prints 
of the coils of this mighty Worm, clasped round 
it in the convulsive contractions of death. 
Next came the little peel of Corbet, and Gate- 
shaw Brae, with its tradition of a conventicle 
in the bad old days of Claverhouse. Then 
Hownam, where a century ago the kirk-bell fell, 
causing consternation as at an evil portent — an 
incident which forms the subject of a poem by 
a little-known poet — Robert Davidson, day- 
labourer, of Morebattle. In these verses the 
forgotten singer, who rises much above the level 
of ordinary rustic rhymesters, shows us the 
* uncanny beings' who are kept in check by 
the sound of the bell seizing the opportunity 
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of its downfall to resume their long-abandoned 
revelry. 

It must be understood, however, that most 
of the places here mentioned were not so much 
seen as thought upon in the by-going. At last, 
leaving roads behind, our cart-wheels began to 
plough heavily in a rutted track, whilst the light 
from our lamps fell on bracken -fronds clothing 
the hillside. Then we had reason for con- 
gratulation in the steadiness of our horse; for 
the ground on one side the road fell away 
abruptly, whilst bee-skeps form at all times a 
ticklish cargo. In fact, I believe it was quite 
recently that a horse in the neighbourhood was 
stung to death in an accidental sally. Where 
objects were few, the gabled shooting-house of 
Greenhill was the next object passed ; then at 
long and last our destination loomed before us. 
It stood in a valley which united two at least 
of Virgil's requirements for a bee-station ; for 
clear springs indeed were there, and ' a thread 
of rill fleeted through the grass.' In the 
enclosure before the shepherd's house there 
appeared through the gloom a perfect colony 
of hives, of various shapes and sizes; and it 
was whilst we were engaged in unloading our 
contributions to the number, and placing these 
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upon the stands reserved for them, that the 
first trace of daybreak made its appearance. 
The hour was shortly after three o'clock. 

First a doubtful pallor, which might have 
been no more than a casual breaking away of 
cloud, showed above the tops of the hills which 
hemmed us in. Then flat surfaces, such as those 
of the stream and of the roofs of the hives and 
of the shepherd's house and outhouses, b^an to 
catch and to reflect the waxing light. And thai 
by d^p«es the forms of the house itself, of the 
cart and gradng horse, and of my companions^ 
emei^ed out of the gloom. When at last light 
came, it came quickly. A while before this, the 
note of a * bellpout * had pierced the nocturnal 
silence. The next soimd of life was the far-off 
whistle of a curlew; then, near at hand, the 
prolonged canticle of a somewhat wheezy yorling 
or yellow-hammer. The world was waking; 
and anon a heron, a young bird, feeling that 
it was observed, took the wing, and wheeled 
slowly athwart trees. The ceaseless rain had 
grown heavier, and while my companions — 
hardy gamekeepers, who will skip a night's 
rest without noticing it — were engaged in the 
delicate task of opening the doorlets of the 
hiveS} I mildly deplored tiie weather ; no moon. 
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no 'maiden splendours' of Venus the morning 
star, no glorious sunrise. But one who heard 
me replied with the matter of fact that, for 
carting bees, the night had been by no means 
a bad one. For when, by and by, the little 
swarms should issue from their houses, they 
would be ' thowless ' — without spirit or tempta- 
tion to return (as sometimes happens) to the 
place whence they had just been fetched. For 
our own bees, however, the fifteen miles which 
we had carted them would in any case have 
formed an effective obstacle to such behaviour. 



I 



VORTUMNALIA: 
THE YEAR'S TURNING-POINT— 1900 

SuMUEB, the splendid tyrant, has attained the 
acme of his power. Last week, in the earlier 
harvest-fields, his warmth was felt to beat with 
somewhat of too rough a kindness upon backs 
long bent and arms repeatedly outstretched in 
the labour of grasping and tying the sheaves. 
On some of these days the air was heavy and 
but little stirred by breezes, the sky above the 
horizon lacking in transparency and beauty. 
But there were other days when the pale blue 
overhead was unclouded save by locks and wisps 
of curl-cloud (known to rustic speech as ' goat's- 
hair,' or ' mare's tiul ') ; when the colours, lines, 
and shadows of the country landscape seemed to 
have each its maximum of artistic * value ' in 
the general composition ; and when mortals, 
drawing breath on this ' dull earth,' enjoyed a 
veritable foretaste of heaven. Then, indeed, 
one felt that it was Summer, and cried out for 
power to prolong the angel-visit — to enchain 
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the visitant, and compel him for once to yield 
us our fill of this so rare delight. For are we 
not born lieirs to the sobering knowledge that, 
by a law of nature, fruition carries within itself 
the germ of decay and dissolution ? And, indeed, 
already signs are not wanting in the natural 
world that the summer's days are numbered. 

Thus it is that looking from my window about 
an hour after sunrise, I have repeatedly seen the 
rounded outlines of the trees but half emerging 
from the veil of an opaque white fog ; and on 
one or two momings the sun has been high in 
hea\en, and the latest riser stirring, ere tbis fog 
has been quite dispelled. Heavy dews, mistak- 
able by the unpractised eye for frost, have 
retarded the labours of the harvest-field until , 
after the breakfast-hour ; whilst at eve the fall- 
cloud has been noticeable overspreading low- 
lying lands. Toadstools, like gnomes that issue 
from the eartii by stealth, have begun to peep 
abroad ; and other fungous growths may be 
observed. I have one friend, of the vegetable 
kingdom, who is always the first to hint or inti- 
mate to me of the approaching fall of the year. 
It is a graceful elm, growing on the lawn before 
my window — a tree, I suppose, of delicate con- 
stitution — which for years has been the first to 
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show me a yellow leaf. And this it will do 
when the world of foliage around it is still at 
its most sombre ; as, later on, while its neigh- 
bours of the same family are still clad in golden 
motley but a trifle tattered, it will stand moiurn- 
fuUy alone — ^the easiest prey of chilling winds 
and rains — ^first threadbare, and then naked and 
forlorn. 

Among the peculiarities of the present sum- 
mer has been the scanty foliage of some of the 
elm-trees — ^traceable, probably, to the tree in 
each case having exhausted its energy by too 
heavy a seed-crop, thus diminishing its power in 
leafing. Another peculiarity has been the faint- 
ness of the perfumes of flowers, due perhaps to 
the excessive rainfall of the months of June and 
July. A third feature (so my gardener informs 
me) has been inequality or irregularity of growth : 
some flowers or plants succeeding to perfection, 
whilst others — ^without a traceable difference in 
the circumstances — have proved failures. In 
this neighbourhood, roses have bloomed freely 
and well. The * Madonna ' lily, on the other 
hand — ^the flowering of which is, by reason of its 
scent and beauty, one of the chief events of the 
gardener's year — has all but completely failed. 
For carnations, the prospect has somewhat 
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beauty than certain other flowers, in stateliness 
of form and gorgeousness of dye, these later 
glories of the summer have not peer nor rival 
Such are those ranges of dahlias — ^finer in tex- 
ture and more sumptuous in hue than the wares 
exposed for sale by an Oriental silk-merchant ; 
those spikes of the gladiolus ; the barbaric tiger- 
lily, or the scarlet lobelia — perhaps the very 
richest colour-note to be disentangled from the 
harmonies of any garden. Hollyhocks, phloxes, 
sunflowers, love-lies-bleeding — all of which are 
now in their beauty — I rank less with the 
* flowers of ceremony ' than among those home- 
lier blooms into whose company one may go, so 
to speak, at one's ease. And from thence we 
may pass into the humbler world of the woods 
and fields— the commonwealth of flowers — ^to 
greet, as old familiar friends, clusters of grey- 
blue harebells on their long fine stems, campions 
both pink and white, the mauve scabious, the 
horse-gowan, Tennyson's * darling speedwell,' 
the purple noxweed and the golden ragwort 
Or again, the purple and gold of vetches — now 
overrunning the [hedgerows in company of that 
wanton wilding *Robin-run-the-hedge' — the field 
aven with its silvery foliage, and the milfoil or 
yarrow, dear to the herbalist for its reputed 
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stuffed and set up in a ease, the absurdly dis- 
proportionate wideness of its mouth makes one 
think of it as a Gwynplaine among birds. The 
quaint creature is now, perhaps, upon the wing, 
hawking for moths through the twilight; or, 
perhaps, crouching upon the branch of a tree, 
with tail raised higher than its head. Its note 
was heard, a year or two back, at about this 
season, by a late fisher near the ^ anna,' or river- 
islet, of the Tweed above Kelso. So that the 
bird may perhaps be regarded as a late summer 
visitant to this neighbourhood. I note that 
Bewick states that he is seen * most frequently 
towards autumn.' Readers of the Iliad will 
recall that Sleep, when leagued with Hera 
against Zeus, assumed the likeness of this bird, 
* which on the mountains the gods call Chalkis, 
but men Kymindis.' 
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seems to have kept the fair-weather side of the 
Grovemment, and whose great descendant's 
genius keeps his memory ever green — ^Arm- 
strong is to us the most real and substantial of 
the moss-trooping confraternity, — a set of men 
whose traditions and line of life were not favour- 
able to the perpetuation of their characters by 
history. For to keep themselves before the 
public (as we say nowadays) was obviously not 
their cue; but rather to lie as low as circum- 
stances permitted. And this is why we of a 
later age have, for the most part, lost sight of 
them. Natheless there yet survive, in the 
Border country, certain names and traces of 
outlaws who were probably moss-troopers, — 
whose traditional haunts may still be visited, 
whose lives may even at this late date be frag- 
mentarily reconstructed. And though futile 
perhaps in practical outcome, the exercise of 
thus reconstructing them is at least sympathetic 
to a summer-truant fancy. Be it understood, 
then, I pray, that frank fancy rather than fact 
is our guide in the paragraphs which follow. 
Of Bamhills— he 

' Who flung his outlawed Ihnbs to rest 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
'Mid cliffs from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ' . . . 



/ 
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— of Barnhills, Sir Walter Scott, who has 
preserved his name in 7%e Lay, merely tells 
us that he is 'said to have been a robber or 
outlaw.' His patronymic is understood to have 
beeu TunibuU. Of his peel-tower, substantial 
remains, still exhibiting loop-holed walls and 
arched basement chamber, endure, in ivied ruin, 
at the foot of Minto Craigs. But obviously 
there were occasions in Barnhills' life when it 
best suited with his convenience to be ■non 
invent It s~noi at home to importunate visitors. 
And it was against these junctures, or crises in 
his career, that that ' bed of flint ' had been 
prepared, which doubtless time and again 
served him in excellent stead. 

The nature of the ground about his strong- 
hold is eminently adapted to the purposes of 
a man in his peculiar position. Almost sheer 
above it, sheer above the left bank of Teviot, 
rise the craigs or crags of Minto to a height of 
six hundred feet The precipitous slope, with 
its rocky whinstone crest showing forth from 
amid deep boscage, is now one of the beauty- 
spots of Teviotdale. It has been skilfully laid 
out as natural pleasure-ground, with grassy 
paths which wind their way between lofty trees. 
And among these trees are many larches 
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only less fine than those in the neighbouring 
Minto Glen, which, planted probably in 1786, 
were among the first of their kind introduced 
into Scotland. The first successful planting of 
the Rocks dates, I believe, from 1762. Yet, 
even after undergoing improvement, the spot 
remains a wild one, — as is shown by the fact 
that it is an occasional haunt of badgers ; who, 
though seldom sighted, are known to form their 
shifting earths sometimes here, sometimes nearer 
the river-front, and sometimes upon the two bare 
and rounded green hills which rise in rear of the 
estate policies. In Bamhills' day, the ground 
was probably overgrown with mere scrub, which 
would, however, be effective as covert From 
his tower in the glen, we may, then, picture the 
desperado, after alarm given, scrambling up the 
steep, through tangled brush and over ruckle of 

fallen stones. He is a man of thews and sinews, 

* 

of sharpened senses and unblunted instinct, or 
he could not long have maintained the unequal 
warfare with his foes. A platform so narrow 
as scarcely to be noticeable from below, which 
juts from the face of the cliff at a short distance 
from its summit, is his harbour. On the out- 
ward side this is fenced by rocks, whether set 
there by nature or by art I cannot say. And 
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here once arrived, and from the lowness of the 
parapet perforce recumbent, the outlaw, chafing 
at inaction, might kick his heels, and wear the 
hours through as best he could, until present 
danger sliould be past. At times he would, no 
doubt, be stealthily visited by some assured friend, 
bringing food and tidings of the movements 
of his enemies. And doubtless, if he lay long 
enough, stains of weather and marks of neglect 
would combine to transform him to somewhat of 
the gaunt and matted aspect of the 'hunted man. 
I picture Barnhills to myself as one who 
would confront the perils of his position lightly. 
Not to be caught napping ought, of course, to 
have been the first principle of his conduct. 
Yet I doubt not there were times when he 
slept soundly on his rock-bound bed, to dream 
of a set-to with his adversaries and triumph over 
them. He had doubtless accurately estimated 
the strategical advantages of the place, which 
he found to be somewhat as follows. With his 
perfect knowledge of tlie surrounding ground, 
in the event of the too near approach of danger, 
he could slip from his lair, like a hare from 
her form, and laugh defiance at pursuit. JMore 
than this, by means of careful aim and choice 
of moment, something considerable in the way 
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of a^^ression might even be accomplished, by 
rolling stones down on his pursuers as they 
climbed towards him. The imprudence of thus 
acting would be great, but the temptation 
irresistible. Safe housed, also, as in the mean- 
time he believed himself to be, he must not 
forget that such things as sleuth-hounds were 
in occasional use. Lastly, one further terrible 
advantage his stronghold gave him. Suppose 
all lost through some sudden surprise, and his 
game manifestly up. Was he to allow himself 
to be captured alive, to share the fate of his 
fellow-robbers, William Cokbum of Hender- 
land and Adam Scot of Tushielaw in Ettrick— 
to be dragged, that is, ignominiously to the 
scaffold and the headsman's axe in Edinburgh? 
From this, at worst, the rocks far down below 
him held as it were one ultimate door of escape 
for ever open. 

Perhaps such possibilities as these may some- 
times have occurred to his mind. But I scarcely 
think that it would come within his nature to 
dwell upon them long or often. And his period 
of duresse would have its brighter and scarcely 
less romantic side, too. Were it protracted, he 
would enjoy opportunities of acquiring a strange 
familiarity with the phenomena of the material 
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universe ; — with sunrise and sunset ; the rise, the 
silent steadfast progression, and decline of the 
moon and stars ; with storms, and with tlie smiles 
of Nature — selected and held up, as he might 
seem to be, for special and soHtary reception of 
their fury or their tenderness ; with the coming 
and going of birds of the hawk kind and others ; 
and with that lone and friendless sound, the 
thrice-repeated bark of foxes heard by night. 

As I stand to view it to-day, the prospect 
from his eyrie is a superb one, — embracing, as 
it does, a great stretch of Teviot's coui'se, and 
of the wide band of rich confronting country 
which forms the right bank of the river. At 
this moment the scene is absolutely Titianesque 
in the rich colour- contrast of its harvested fields 
with the sombre green of single trees and belts 
of wood, by which they are interspersed and 
dotted. But if old Bamhills cared at all for 
these things, it was probably, as Scott has 
indicated, on prudential rather than aesthetic 
grounds. And yet again, here, perhaps, one 
does him wrong. Perhaps, like Armstrong's in 
the poem, that rough breast of his was not 
impervious to emotion ; nor, amid the many 
vicissitudes of a much chequered career, had 
lost the primeval impulse to heave and swell 
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beneath the dim, generous sense of admiration 
and thanksgiving. For, whatever his misdeeds, 
he remained at least a true son of Nature. And 
Nature, in ways of her own, is gracious and 
tender with her children. 

That I have not exaggerated the risks to 
which Barnhills exposed himself will appear 
from the following tradition, relating to a 
second member of the TumbuU family. He 
occupied the peel-tower of Fulton, which lies 
but a mile or two south from Minto, and is 
seated in a glen which in autumn enjoys high 
reputation among schoolboys as a nutting- 
ground. TumbuU had incurred the enmity of 
the neighbouring powerful family of Ker ; but 
this fact would not seem to have weighed much 
upon his mind. For when his enemies in force 
entered Fulton tower to seize him, they found 
him seated at ease by his own fire-stone, whilst 
his wife went unconcernedly about her business, 
preparing so wens (or flummery) for supper. 
With a confidence of heart which suggests that 
he was * fey,' TumbuU was lUting, as he dandled 
his child upon his knee, these words of a careless 
old baUad— 

' Little wot ye wha 's coming, 
Jock and Tarn and a' 's coming/ 



I 
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As they rushed into the room, exultant at the 
easy capture, his foes turned the words of the 
catch against himself, crying in mockery, 
'Little, indeed, wot ye wha 's coming!' 
Springini^ to his feet, and snatching up his 
sword, Turnbiill might possibly yet have made 
good his escape; for he was powerful and fear- 
less. But his poor terrified wife lost her 
presence of mind, and by futile efibrts to shield 
him with her arms, contrived so to hamper his 
movements that he was overpowered. His fate 
is unrecorded. 

I have quite arbitrarily fixed the period 
of Barnhills' flourishing during the reign of 
James v. It is possible, however, that 'Barn- 
hills' bed ' may have been tenanted, as a place 
of refuge, at a very much later date. In 
the Forty-five, when Prince Charles Edward's 
army was marching through this part of Teviot- 
dale, a party of soldiers was detached therefrom 
to pay a domiciliary visit at Minto. Now the 
proprietor of the estate was Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
who held the office of Lord Justice-Clerk — not 
merely a man of known Whig politics, but one 
who, having actually been active against the 
Jacobites, could scarcely expect to be regarded 
as a pcrsoiia grata by the intruders. Under 
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these conditions, he judged it well to get be- 
yond the reach of the horse-play of the rude, 
impulsive, and excited, though not iU-meaning 
Highlanders, whose characteristic temper rumour 
had doubtless exaggerated and perverted in 
advance. He, therefore, left the house unseen ; 
and if he had a grain of humour or romance in 
his composition, we may be sure that he be- 
took himself to Bamhills' bed — philosophically 
musing by the way on the bizarre repetitions 
and permutations of the facts of history which 
are brought about by the whirligig of time. 
Meantime his daughter — no less a person than 
Jane Elliot, the authoress of Scotland's sweetest 
and saddest of laments — received her unwelcome 
guests with consummate tact and with unruffled 
composure. Fortunately they were disinclined 
to lose time, and so, failing the master, were 
fain to be content with an audience of the factor. 
Him, under pain of military execution, they 
compelled to pay cess, or Government tax, to 
the amount of £274, 10s. 4d., besides a con- 
tribution in kind. And for this having tendered 
a receipt in form, they took up arms and resumed 
their march. 



/ 
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A SECOND rugged spot in nature, which shares 
with ' Barnhills' bed ' the romantic association 
of an outlaw fugitive from justice, is Henwoodie 
or Crailing Dene^through which Oxnam Water 
runs northward to its neighbouring disembogue- 
ment into Teviot Than this wild stretch of 
scenery, as seen in its summer or autumnal 
pride, I conceive that no lover of landscape 
could desire a more delectable eye-feast. For a 
mile and more, the high ground on either side 
the dene breaks in lofty and precipitous cliffs, 
which are partially draped in a luxuriant wood, 
and from whose crests — like standards flung 
against the breeze — rise, here and there, great 
oak-trees above roots fantastically exposed ; 
whilst in the bottom of the strait channel, 
between wild and tangled coasts, flows the 
riverlet, turbid or limpid as storm or sunshine 
rules. Here the devotee or eremite of Nature, 
adoring and insatiate still, may delight to spend 
his days. 

Fondly will he trace and retrace each angle 
of the river, each beauty-mark of the shore, — 
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from the crumbling ruinous caverns^ scooped in 
the ruddy sandstone by hands long since lost 
sight of in the deepening shades of time ; past 
the dense hawthorn brake, where he dreams of 
blossoms and the season of early June ; even 
to *Lady Weir's bank' and the Trumpeters' 
Knowe, a wooded mound which rises in a 
natural green basin, at the far end of the dene. 
But we ourselves are here to dream and to 
enjoy indeed, but to surmise and to record as 
well. Diving to the depths of the waterway 
at a point where the incline permits us, we 
choose our seat upon a river stone, at a spot 
where an o'erhanging tree spreads a green tent 
above us. Around us now is a Creswick land- 
scape, of green shadows, feathery foliage, lucent 
water,— whence descending, we may at will find 
our way home. It is true that the walk will be 
a rough one, for there is in general no con- 
tinuous foreshore at the cliff-foot, so that to 
follow the stream dry-shod infers a constant 
crossing from side to side by springing from 
rock to rock. To this fatiguing means of pro- 
gress an alternative would be to bare the feet, 
and walk frankly down-stream. But an occur- 
rence of slate-like foliations with jutting edges 
in the river-bed makes this a work of pain ; and 
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I remember tliat a bank above — where appears 
the grey-wacke or associate clay-slate~has been 
named by school-children 'the Skeely,' from a 
local word for slate-pencil. Doubtless some 
alleviation to this pain of wading niight be 
found by taking heed to plant the sole where 
the water runs most strongly, and so will 
have worn tlie sharper edges of the rocks. But, 
even thus, a foot unhardened by practice would, 
I fancy, come badly off. My purpose, however, 
in dwelling on all this is merely to illustrate the 
roughness of access to Henwoodie. Say, then, 
that it is at least as inaccessible as that valley 
of Exmoor which Blackmore visited and has 
made famous ; and the difficulty of approach to 
which he has, I think, been led to exaggerate 
for the greater credit of the stout west-country 
boy who was the hero of his romance. 

In Henwoodie to-day is peace unqualified. 
The grey wagtail parts the curtains of my 
alcove, ffits across its greeny gloom, and, alight- 
ing on a stone in mid-stream, dips in the water, 
flirts, and shakes his tail-feathers. A weasel 
emerges fearless from the thicket to a flat rock, 
which forms a tiny foreshore — returning when 
to him seems good, and not before. Here also 
is a haunt of that shy bird the kingfisher, which 
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I look to see slip past me, like to a flash of blue 
light and> as noiseless. A nest of this bird was 
discovered hereabouts not long ago, which was 
a natural curiosity owing to the way in which 
flsh-bones had been used in constructing it 
On a tall spruce fir-tree up the dene, during 
successive years, a sparrow-hawk built I fear, 
however, that the magpie is extinct The trout 
in the stream are small, and much ^ sniggled ' 
by poachers. But the creature most closely 
associated with the place is Reynard, — indeed, 
Foxdene is a modern alternative to Henwoodie. 
So the head of the gorge is a frequent ' draw ' 
for the fox-hunters, though scarcely a favourite 
hunting-ground. For if ' finding ' is a certainty, 
chances of ' getting away ' are small. Hence it 
is that I incline to associate that mysterious 
name of Trumpeters' Knowe rather with the 
huntsman's horn than, as is usual, with some 
forgotten episode of warfare.- Well, not to be 
tedious, one sees at a glance the advantages 
afforded by these surroundings to a person in 
hiding — depth of woody covert, difficulty of 
access ; with, so to speak, a back door opening 
to the wild upper watersi of the river — to those 
grey wastes and uplands which stretch away 
south by east to the Ultima Thule of the 
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Hindhopes, that present stronghold of a 
stalwart race of Border farmers notable the 
world over as champion breeders of Cheviot 
sheep. 

In the old turbulent times of Border history, 
these advantages were not likely to be over- 
looked. And thus it is that, like Minto Craigs, 
Henwoodie too has its faint memory of an out- 
law — its gliding wraith, or phantom, whose 
elusive figure mixes with these coverts and is 
quickly lost to view. It is a less masterful and 
more piteous figure than that of Turnbull of 
Barnhills. A passage in an old county history, 
a verse or two of an old song — these are the 
frail foundations on which rests the tradition 
of the Henwoodie outlaw. Can we not extend 
to him were it but one day more of such pre- 
carious ' subjective immortality ' ? And so may 
then, perhaps, another do for us. 

' Rattling, Roaring Willie,' whose surname is 
said to have been Henderson, was a harper, or, 
as some say, fiddler to his trade. He was a 
remarkably handsome man, a prime favourite 
with the women, and, of course, an ardent 
seeker after their favour. That he had a win- 
ning tongue I doubt not, and an eloquent 
glance. His nickname bespeaks him the life 
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and soul of feast and revelry — a dare-devil and 
stick-at-naught, the prime mover in many an 
escapade, the man of spirits lively almost to 
madness, and of small reflective powers. The 
day came, however, when WiUie was to be 
forced into reflection, and the scene of his sad 
meditation was the bowery solitude wherein I 
loiter. In a sudden quarrel ('twas concerning a 
woman, I wiU swear) he had the misfortune to 
slay a brother of his craft, the minstrel of the 
Rule, whose nickname was Sweet Milk. This 
took place at a drinking-bout at Newmill on 
Teviot, far to the south and west — ^whence 
Willie fled, red-handed, in hot haste to the 
shades of Henwoodie. And here, as in a hard- 
won sanctuary, he lay through the long nights 
and days, to chew the cud of bitter fancy — a 
prey to fell remorse. For though reckless, I 
cannot figure Willie as callous or inured to 
crime. 

Here, perchance, he was visited by one of 
those fair lasses, from whose girdle he in happier 
days had dangled; and who now braved the 
terrors of the night and of the place on his 
account — as did Grisell Baillie in a holier cause, 
when she ministered to her father, lying in con- 
cealment in a vault neath Polwarth Kirk, The 
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lady, coming upon him, would find him sadly 
altered from himself, his former beauty all sullied 
and tarnished with sleeplessness, the stress of 
thought, exposure to the elements. But what 
faithful, loving woman thinks for an instant 
on such toys as these? Her only thought was 
for his comfort, for his safety, to have him 
rigorously observe precautions and the bounds 
of his asylum. For two Border chiefs from the 
district where the crime had been committed — 
Elliot of Stobs (surnamed Gibbie wi' the Golden 
Garters) and Elliot of Falnash, near Caerlanrig, 
his nephew — were reported to be in pursuit, and 
bent on bringing him to justice. Still, so long 
as he kept covert, he remained comparatively 
safe. And it must be remembered that, even if 
sighted for a moment, in those days, before the 
end of the Seventeenth Century, he could afford 
to laugh fire-arms to scorn. So one pictures the 
meeting of this tenderly anxious Juliet and her 
heedless Romeo, under night fogs and damps, 
not of Verona, but of Teviotdale. Alas, that 
such sweet persuasion should be slighted, 
wasted, and thrown away I For in time Willie 
seems to have grown weary of confinement, 
albeit that for him confinement meant life. He 
stole forth from his covert, was overcome with 
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the heaviness which follows on long watching, 
and with his native and habitual recklessness 
lay down to sleep. And there, beside the 
' links of Ousenam Water,' his enemies came on 
him and took him — 

* They ha' follow'd him a' the way. 
They ha' socht him up an' doon ; 
In the links o' Ousenam Water, 
They fand him sleepin' soun'.' 

He was carried to the Justice-aire at Jedburgh ; 
and, whether treated to the proverbial * Jethturt 
Justice ' or not, it is certain that he was ex- 
ecuted — hanged or drowned. But great and 
unconcealed was the lamentation made for him 
among the girls and women of the locality, 
whose charms he had maybe celebrated as 
liberally as did Bums at a later date those of 
the Mauchline belles and others. Thus, at 
least, says the ballad — 

' The lasses o' Ousenam Water 

Are ruggin' an' rivin' their hair. 
And a' for the sake o' Willie, 

His beauty was sae rare — 
His beauty was sae rare, 

An' comely for to see, 
And drink will be dear to Willie 

When "Sweet Milk" gars him dee.' 

Alas 1 poor Willie. And yet few better men 
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have won a costlier coronach. The harper's harp 
is long unstrung, the minstrel's lays have 
perished past recall Yet to this day thus much 
of his memory mixes with the bird-song of the 
greenwood where I sit 

A third spot to which attaches a shadowy 
tradition of a Border outlaw is a cave in the 
steep and partially-wooded bank which forms 
the west side of Cessford dene. This cavern 
differs from those of Crailing, Ancrum, and 
other places in the county, in this, that though 
improved by art, it is apparently of natural 
origin. The ground at the surface of the bank 
is loose and crumbling, and might be worked 
with ease. Within living memory the mouth 
of the cave was much larger than it now is. 
Its partial closure is due to the falling away 
of the roof and consequent accumulation of 
obstructions at the entrance, and it can only 
now be entered in a recumbent position^by 
wriggling in. Once inside, however, a man 
can stand nearly upright. What cattle-stealer 
or other law-breaker may have used it I can- 
not tell you ; nor whether it was in any way 
associated with the traditional subterranean 
passages of the neighbouring ruined castle of 
Cessford. In the old Ordnance Map it bears 
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the name of * Hobby Noble's Cave,' but I know 
not by what warranty conferred. 

Lastly, within the grandly situated remains of 
the camp of House-steads, on the Roman WaU, 
the inductive mind of the late Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce has brought to light the dwell- 
ing of a moss-trooper — doubtless a free-lance, 
possibly an outlaw, but scarcely a man in 
hiding. Of him the fine old antiquary writes — 
*He had little difficulty in converting the 
guard-chamber and contiguous buildings into 
chambers suited to his own purposes. The 
byre in which he folded his cattle at night, the 
kiln in which he dried his unripened grain, and 
the lower part of the flight of steps by which 
he ascended to the little fortress that was his 
own habitation, may all — though perhaps with 
difficulty — ^be distinguished.' Thus were utilised 
the labours of a thousand years before for 
a purpose little dreamed of by the original 
labourer. Obviously, though nameless and for- 
gotten, the robber of House-steads was a man 
of invention and resource. 
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Those lieavy and formidably barbed leisters, 
with which, some fifty years ago, our fathers 
would spear salmon in the Border rivers, are 
now relegated to the adornment of our gun- 
rooms. And though there is a rumour afloat 
that, in the interests of the ' upper proprietors,' 
the sport may possibly be once more legalised 
in Tweed, in the meantime those who would 
use the fish-spear at all must be content to use 
it upon eels. Upon eels and eels only ; for, if 
our information be correct, a conviction for 
using it on trout carries the penalty of 'sixty 
days.' As a sport-affording animal, however, 
the eel is by no means to be despised ; and so, 
about nine o'clock on an evening of late August, 
when the waning moon rose latish, a small party 
of us might have been heard fumbling our way 
down grassy slopes towards a certain pastoral 
stream, once celebrated by the poet Thomas 
Pringle. Arrived at the river-edge, we were 
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met by a detachment from another direction, 
bent like ourselves on making a night of it; 
and without delay the business of the night 
began. A couple of torches, or rather cressets, 
formed of sacking rolled in tar and sprinkled 
with paraffin, were kindled and raised aloft 
upon the end of poles, — ^for all the world, as one 
could not help thinking, like the flaming wisp 
in the *hot trodd,' when the hue-and-cry was 
raised after a raid upon the Borders in old times. 
This smoky illumination swept its light round 
on a goodly gatherings for the Borderer still 
rallies strongly to the cry of sport. Nor were 
fairer faces, under dainty veils, entirely unrepre- 
sented. Eel-spears, four-pronged and fitted 
with long stout shanks, were served out, and 
the spearsmen and torch-bearers, forming a line 
across the bed of the river, began to ascend it 
at a slow march. We were under the guidance 
of an old hand, one who knew the stream 
intimately, and who kept us all in order by his 
commands — an enthusiast, liable to wax warm 
in moments of excitement, but who freely gave 
up his own spear for the best part of the even- 
ing, whilst never scrupling to take more than 
his due share of the toilsome work of torch- 
bearing. Well, scarcely were we started when 
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a spear splashed strongly in the water, and 
immediately thereafter the white underside of 
a long thick eel was seen curling and wriggling 
above the surface. There was a cry of 'Hold 
him, hold him I ' for, be it known that to strike 
your eel is but one half the battle. You must 
pin him to the ground when struck, and there 
hold him firmly, despite his struggles, until he 
can be disentangled by an expert hand, and 
popped into the sack which ser\'es for a general 
fishing-basket. And let the disentangler use 
due caution, or he is like to learn that eels can 
bite. It is after they have been speared that 
half the eels escape, whilst the remaining half 
get off through being struck at horizontally. 
For, to be effective, a spear-thrust must be 
vertical. Our first eel fell to a lady — a veritable 
Penthesilea — who stuck to it manfully. And 
it was worth the sticking to, for it proved to be 
as big as any secured that night. Then we 
were off again. The weather was still — too still, 
it was said, for the perfection of the sport, which 
demands a stir in the air ; whilst the water was 
in places too 'drumly,' or turbid, for us to see 
our prey. But there was an air of the unusual 
about the proceedings which of itself would 
have repaid us for wet stockings and broken 
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rest, had the eels proved scarcer than they were. 
The general effect was of a company of explorers 
pushing their way through the streaming galleries 
of some midnight cavern ; and when the torch- 
light caught the leaves and berries of an 
overarching lime-tree, or the Ungering rose- 
hued blossoms of the willow-herb upon the 
bank, these wore an aspect unfamiliar and not 
their own. As we proceeded, a swarm of dusky 
little bodies, like the flocks of Triton, swam 
perpetually in front of us — they were the 
penalty-protected trouts. It would have been 
a wonder had every one of them escaped * hale- 
scart'; but the company, on that particular 
night at least, showed a most exemplary re- 
spect for the lawi Perhaps there may be other 
occasions when other companies are less strict 
From the blazing torches, the tar kept dropping 
incessantly into the stream, leaving numbers 
of little smoking trails, like soft curly tresses, 
behind it as it fell. 

But whilst we are star-gazing and speculating, 
sport is proceeding vigorously. The next eel 
succeeds in getting past the thrusts of successive 
spears, and breaks the line and goes back. A 
stalwart young spearsman pursues him, making 
the water fly on every side as he splashes in 
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hot haste down the shallow stream. His cue 
is not to follow in the fugitive's traces, but to 
keep well out ■from him until he shall spy his 
chance. Meantime, if he spring along too un- 
guardedly, the chances are of a stumble upon 
slippery stones, with a wetting — possibly of 
a. disappearance, heels over head, into a hole. 
Tiiese rare chances supply the mirth and the 
trepidation of the sport. Meantime torch- 
bearers and assistants are following more warily 
after our spearsman, and there is no lack of 
directions and advice, or of vocal power to 
emphasise them. But the eel is gone- — ^wriggled 
out of our ken, perchance beyond recall, perhaps 
to he speared again upon some future night. 
And so the broken line is re-formed, and we 
push onward, as before, up the shallow bed of 
the winding river, passing by watergates and 
narrows, towards the well-head far away among 
the Cheviots. 
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SOME USAGES OF 
THE HARVEST-FIELD 

Here in the vale the fields are cleared, and 
further up the country they are clearing fast 
By the onstead, the well-built stacks stand 
ranged or clustered — a sight to cheer a farmer's 
heart, — a farmer's ; ay, or whose you please, for 
do they not represent, in Thomas Hardy's fine 
phrase, * wealth in its divinest form . . . that of 
necessary food for man and beast ' ? And this 
has been reaped, dried, and gathered in — some 
of it thrashed — within the space of three weeks 
or a month ! The stubble before me has been 
sown off with clover, and its mingled gold and 
vivid green, seen in the early sunshine, form a 
woven harmony of colour fit to delight a Persian 
king. Two or three specks of scarlet upon it 
are poppies ; the sky above is pallid blue ; to 
the left the shadow of a tree eats with its dark 
stain into the foreground. As one reclines, with 
the gun laid across one's knees, under a hedge, 
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while the keeper is gone to put some birds 
into the field, one's thoughts go back to other 
harvests. 

' It is lightsome work,' said one, who once 
knew it well, of the labour of the harvest-field ; 
and there was that tone in his voice which re- 
collected brightness brings there. But, then, 
he went on to compare these days of reaping- 
machines and of ' self-binders ' unfavourably with 
the old days. ' Folks are less cheery, someway '; 
there is less sociability in the harvest-field. Is 
this in truth so ? Or does it simply mean that 
for my kindly old friend the light of youth is, in 
the natural course, declined ? One would not 
willingly own the world poorer by a joy — least 
of all by a joy for those who toil. But at least 
the system of labour with the self-binder is less 
favourable than the old one to the ripening of a 
young attachment Oh, those budding loves of 
the harvest-field, of which one has been described 
by Burns in prose as sweet as poetry ! In the 
old days of hand labour, the farmer or steward 
would come forth, the first thing in the morning, 
bearing 'a fine.' This was to tell off" who was 
to shear with whom ; and you can fancy how 
labour would be hghtened when he had paired 
his labourers aright I When he had failed to 
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do so, authorised exchange might sometimes 
rectify his error. 

Again, on what light wings would speed the 
dinner-hour — the hour of rest, of congenial 
society I Probably it was then that assignations 
would be formed for later meetings, with their 
* soft whisperings under the night,' whereof the 
classic poet sang. The dinner itself, in those 
none so far off days, was often plain enough — 
the total daily fare of an hired labourer some- 
times comprising solely these three articles of 
diet — ^bread, milk, and porridge. At other 
times ale would be brought into the field in 
cogs, and served out in tankards, with a ' bap ' 
or roll of bread. But nowadays, as a farmer's 
daughter told me recently, even the travelling 
labourer is grown dainty, and insists for * some- 
thing on his bread.' Small blame if he does. 
The * standard of living' in general has risen, 
and let him have his share of good things with 
the rest 1 

The hour of dinner was also that of melody. 
Do you remember how sweetly Scott, in his 
fluent verse, has struck off his impression of the 
harmony of the harvest-field ? A * wild and 
sad ' air chanted by one of his characters evokes 
the comparison : — 
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' Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from the busy harvest band. 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On Lowland plains, the ripened ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong. 
Now II wild ehorus swells the song. 
Oft hnve I listened and stood still. 
As it ciime softened up the hilt. 
And deemed it the lament of men, 
Who languished for their native glen ; 
And thought, how sad would be such sound 
On Susquehana's swampj ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumbered brake. 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake. 
Where heart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
Recalled fair Scotland's hills again \ ' 



Well, music has not yet quite deserted our 
harvest-fields, though I fear that we shall now 
listen in vain for anything which would justify 
the above description. Like the 'lilting at the 
ewe-milking,' like the ewe-milking itself, such 
strains as those have passed away. 

But I must not have you think that the 
plaintive or sentimental side of Hfe is the most 
prominent in our harvest-fields. On the con- 
trary, it is rather the sportive which predomi- 
nates, with an occasional excursus into high 
jinks. Time was when the cool of the breakfast- 
hour would rarely pass without some trial of 
strength or skill hy wrestling, leaping, or putting 
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the weight — perhaps with a stone lifted from 
the dry-stane dyke for the purpose. Or what 
would you say to the sight of a company of 
some forty persons seated by alternate sexes in 
a ring upon the ground, while one ran round 
the outside of the circle with a napkin in the 
game of Jing-a-ring ? The kerchief would be 
let fall unexpectedly, and then would follow a 
rush, with chances of a kiss. Or, at the moment 
when the last of the sheaves are being set up, 
perchance the farmer strolls into the field. 
What more natural than that, in this propitious 
moment, he should condescend to some ' dafBng ' 
with his bonny bondagers? The girls and 
women, perhaps the men also, will then some- 
times gather round him, grip him, and Whoo- 
oop I before he well knows where he is, they 
have him tossed into mid-air over their heads, 
and are standing by to catch him as he descends. 
It is a strange sensation to be tossed in this 
way; but what would you have? It belongs 
to the usages of the harvest-field, and must be 
taken with good grace. Besides, it is a way of 
saying that those who perform the feat desire a 
kirn or treat. And the wild game once started^ 
the farmer or steward is often not the only 
victim. Up they must aU go in their turns, 
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unless by 'jouking' among the stooks, by fleet- 
ness of foot, or by clinging to some other body, 
one can contrive to save himself. And so the 
laughter and the bullyragging wax uproarious. 
Another queer usage at this season is that of 
the * kirii dolly ' — a figure rudely modelled in 
straw, ' dressed off' with flowers and ribbons, 
and set up at the end of the barn on the night 
of a kirn, or harvest revel. The lady thus 
created draws her lineage from remote antiquity, 
and has by antiquaries been associated with the 
pagan worship of the Earth Goddess. Then 
there are the strife and artifices, too, to secure 
the cutting of the last cut of corn ; and there 's 
the plaiting of straw, deftly woven by rustic art, 
though sometimes by heavy fingers enough, into 
fanciful knots and interlaced loops, for the 
adornment of tiny bonnets, and the delight of 
their little wearers, well liking to be 'braw.' 



STUBBLE AND TURNIP-FIELD 



In the northern counties, at least, it is seldom 
that partridge-shooting can be properly enjoyed 
before September the 14th ; and, indeed, it has 
often been debated whether that day ought not 
to be substituted for the date at present fixed 
for the commencement of the season. The 
occurrence of a harvest suflSciently early to 
admit of the sport being carried on, in cleared 
fields, on the second day of the month is there- 
fore an event to be duly recognised and rejoiced 
in. Doubtless in * polite circles' the hero of 
Ouidaesque fiction, who breakfasts on Tokay 
and cold pheasant in July, is no longer a laugh- 
able object, for it is simply inferred that the 
sybarite's cook had the birds laid in ice during 
January. But in an unsophisticated rural world, 
the old anniversaries, old inaugural feasts, still 
bring with them their share of excitement and 
exhilaration, to which the pot-hunting aspect 
of the sport in its due degree contributes, and 
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which a circumstance such as that noted above 
tends by no means to diminish. And so on the 
morning in question, as we come up to the 
rendezvous, I think there is not one among us 
- — from the gunners to the legginged bandoliered 
assistants of the gamekeeper, boys and men, 
whose part is to carry game and cartridge-bags 
— but is duly impressed by the importance of 
the occasion, and has his spirits raised accord- 
ingly. I need scarcely say that the dogs par- 
ticipate in our feelings; for than a well-bred, 
well-trained retriever, I know of no finer out- 
come of animal intelligence, no more signal 
instance of devotion to duty, no more touching 
example of faithfulness to a master's interests, 
I don't even except the shepherd's collie. The 
atmospheric conditions of the day are emi- 
nently favourable, the night before having 
perhaps been delicately iced, and the morning 
being all the fairer upon that account. Before 
us lies a wide open rolling country, freely 
interspersed with gleaned parks of the 'fair- 
haired Demeter' — a sight to make glad the 
heart of man — and lifting towards the horizon 
into heights and landmarks, every one of which 
(did one but think of it) has its own literary 
or historical association. Altogether, if there 
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is a time in life when the frail mortal may be 
justified in framing anticipations of a day of 
rational enjoyment, it is, I think, as likely as 
not upon the opening day of partridge-shooting. 
And so the sportsmen fall into line, in extended 
order, and set off at the slow march — it is less 
likely to be too slow than not slow enough — 
with guns shouldered, trailed, or at the carry, 
and with eagerness in every breast. 

I have spoken of * rational ' enjoyment, and 
I spoke advisedly. For the pursuit of the 
partridge continues to be one of the most 
honest and genuine of surviving varieties of 
home-sport. Unlike the battue, it remains un- 
spoiled, indeed unaffected, by the curse of gold. 
For though to knock down birds in a wood, 
at a time when they have scarce assumed 
mature plumage and can fly no higher than 
a man s reach, may be sport for millionaires, 
it is by no means sport for sportsmen. But^ 
to be philosophical and go back to first prin- 
ciples, in what does sport essentially consist? 
I answer, in the employment of a specific skill, 
combined with active bodily exercise and a pit- 
ting of the powers and instincts of one animal 
against those of another. Now of these essen- 
tials, the cover-shot working in artificially 
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stocked coverts loses sight of all but one. But 
it is otherwise with the partridge-shot. True 
that the days so delightfully represented in 
engravings after George Stubbs, when the 
countrj' gentleman, wearing a tall hat, shot, in 
singularly leisurely fashion, above a pointer and 
setter — true that these dear old days went out 
with muzzle-loading guns, though perhaps here 
and there some countryside worthy may still 
preserve their tradition. Yet even nowadays, 
when armed with more highly-finished appli- 
ances, a less patient generation prefers to ' walk 
up ' its birds^-even now, I say, it has to find 
them ere it can shoot them. And the walking 
of fields of stubble or clover, of cabbages or 
potatoes, vrith no immediate prospect of excite- 
ment save the off-chance of a shot at a hare, 
is a first-rate discipline for a fevered age, or 
for a 'young man in a hurry.' So that by the 
time the turnip-field is entered, and the coveys 
are raised, he has really earned his opportunity 
for the display of skill in singling out his birds, 
and bringing them down 'right and left' — 
an opportunity which, if pretty now, should 
be, some six weeks hence, a vast deal prettier 
stiU. 

The partridge- shooter who is anything of an 
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observer of Nature will by no means lack the 
materials of a * quiet eye's harvest' The un- 
named small birds which rise from the turnip 
plants are in themselves one source of interest. 
Another is the varied though unpretentious flora 
which underspreads the larger growths — 

' Bistort and dock and that wayfaring herb. 
The plantain ' ; 

or, if not these exactly, at least the horse-tail, 
mauve-flowering fumitory, yellow clover, vine- 
like convolvulus, blue borage, and field mint 
— ^which last, when crushed beneath the sole 
of a shooting-boot, will send up a pleasing 
fragrance. Perhaps I may here note that in 
the neighbourhood from which I write a change 
has lately been observed in the habits of the 
partridge, who now shows a tendency to desert 
his former * roosting-ground ' on grassy land in 
favour of the greater security of turnip-fields. 

Finally, not the least pleasant hour of the 
partridge-shooter's day is that in which game- 
bags are spread upon the sunny bank below 
a hedge, and sportsmen seat themselves for 
lunch. For this pastoral meal, I some time 
ago invented a cate in form of a sandwich, of 
which (as I have hopes that it will carry down 
my name to posterity) I here add the recipe. 
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It is this very simple one : — Spread well-toasted 
bread with red-currant jelly, and on this lay 
cold roast hare in substantial fragments. Cover 
with jellied toast. The only valid objection 
which I have heard urged against the result is 
that the proverbial appetite of the hunter is 
perhaps thrown away on it. 



A PALACE IN 
THE BLACK COUNTRY 

The Berwickshire Naturalists' Club held its 
September meeting at Seaton Delaval. The 
day's doings, there and elsewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, will be found chronicled in the proper 
quarter ; and the following impressions of the 
principal object visited are merely offered to 
those who, being fond of making similar expedi- 
tions on their own account, by the aid of the 
bicycle or otherwise, may like to hear of some 
fresh object for a ride. For, if one may judge 
by private experience, the fame of Seaton 
Delaval Hall has not yet penetrated so far as 
it deserves. The first object of interest, then, 
to be examined in connection with the above is 
the chapel of the Delaval family. And that 
this happens to be so is artistically fitting ; for 
that small but massively constructed building 
of the Norman period, with its two grand 
rounded arches surmounted by fine zig-zag 
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mouldings, its pieces of old armour, banners, 
and fecumbent sepulchral effigies, constitutes 
just what is necessary to start the train of 
thought required. And this train of thought, 
or of association, is that which relates to noble 
blood, and long descent, and glory passed away. 
For he who would look upon a speaking 
memorial of the humbled pride of life cannot do 
better than visit Seaton. 

A most stately flight of steps invites by easy 
access to the Hall, — a flight which seems of the 
same kin as those which, at Fontainebleau or 
St. Peter's, have been trodden by illustrious feet, 
and have figured in the foreground of princely 
pageants. And from these steps there rises a 
proud portico, its roof borne up by lofty columns 
of the Ionic, or perhaps Corinthian, order. But, 
oh genius of dramatic contrast I The many 
noble windows seen athwart and round these 
columns are glassless and lack sashes — standing 
open, unobstructed to the airs and birds of 
heaven. And, looking closer, one obse^^•es in 
the mason-work of the window-frames that here 
and there a stone is displaced or has fallen. 

Is it, then, not a palace but a ruin which 
confronts us ? I can hardly answer that ques- 
tion. But a more effective drama, or conflict 
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of principles, in dressed stones and mortar it 
has rarely fallen to me to behold It may be 
stated thus : On the one hand, the bravado, the 
insolence of ostentation, of that teeming and 
triumphant mind which wrote The Relapse^ 
created Amanda, designed Blenheim Palace 
and Castle Howard. And, on the other, the 
insidious irony of decay, in association with a 
negligence so contemptuous that, since the 
occurrence of a great fire early in the century, 
it has never stooped to so much as protect an 
unglazed window with a board 1 And yet, if 
we but pass round to the other side of the 
edifice, we shall find its outstretched wings 
intact and quite possibly occupied. And it is 
on this side that, glancing upwards, we catch 
sight of the White Lady of Seaton Delaval, 
where she stands at her post by a window, for 
ever mournfully expectant. But it is explained 
to us that the pallid, nun-like phantom is not 
really one whose eyes are never dried for weep- 
ing over all that has been, never weary of 
watching for the day which shall set all things 
right Nothing of the kind I Her airy body 
has no real existence more than is formed by 
the cross lights of confronting windows. 

It is, however, in the ruinous portion of the 
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house that our interest centres. Enter it, and 
you find yourself within a hall which, rising as 
it does the whole height of the huilding, and 
being adorned with statues — nude, antique, and 
now dilapidated and defaced — serves to exhibit 
the imposing grandeur, without elegance, of 
Vanbrugh's design. Yet, judged from the 
point of view of architectural proportion, this 
mansion is perhaps his masterpiece. More truly 
classic, because simpler, than the hall is the great 
kitchen, throughout which the Renaissance style 
of the building is faithfully continued. High 
in its walls a balcony, or loggia, with railing of 
worked iron, catches the eye. It is said to have 
formed the coign of vantage occupied by the 
Lady Delaval when issuing her orders for the 
day's dinner, or perhaps rating her maids. And 
surely commonplace matters, spoken from so 
commanding a position, would gain sometliing 
of unwonted dignity. The Mahogany Room is 
a smalhsh chamber, tastefully panelled with 
that wood, which fortunately escaped the fire. 

We pass out into the sunshine of a breezy 
garden or pleasance, where stocks and gaily 
coloured asters flourish to the point of breaking 
bounds. And thence the eye travels north- 
ward, far away over low-lying flats, where tall 
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chimneys and other crude industrial details are 
softened to fairness by distance and atmospheric 
haze. The ramifications of coal-mines are said 
to extend close to the house, if not, indeed, 
beneath it ; and not far off are remains of the 
Hartley Colliery, of melancholy memory, where 
some hundred and forty miners were entombed. 
The disaster will long be remembered as the 
immediate cause of important colliery legisla- 
tion ; but the Hartley Mine being of the un- 
improved type, it was found impossible to 
extricate the dead miners' bodies from it. And 
since then no pitman can be persuaded to fly in 
the face of cherished superstition and tunnel in 
its neighbourhood. Nearer the house, the wide, 
empty spaces of a somewhat comfortless park 
are diversified only by ranges of hungry and 
ill-tended trees, upon whose tops the sea-wind 
has left traces of its passage. The whole locality 
might seem a happy hunting-ground for the 
novelist; but we are bound to warn him off, 
for it has been already utilised, with admirably 
picturesque effect, in The Fiddler of Carne^ 
by Ernest Rhys. 

The Delavals — ^long owners of this princely 
habitation in a bleak demesne, but now an 
extinct family — were noted alike for lavish 

6 
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expenditure and for eccentricity of conduct — 
traits of which many anecdotes survive. Thus, 
a picture, hung in the hall, represents a Delaval 
in the act of leaping his hunter over the dining- 
table, — upon the further side of which a roaring 
fire bums in the grate, ready to receive him 
should he pitch from the saddle. The perform- 
ance of this feat was undertaken, we are told, 
for a bet of one hundred guineas. Of another 
member of tlie family it is related that he was 
anxious to enter Parliament at a time when the 
only constituency available was a southern one, 
in which he was entirely unknown. Nothing 
deterred by this drawback, he went south ; and, 
on his arrival, recognising the importance of a 
first impression, had five hundred guineas dis- 
charged into the air from a culverin. They fell 
among the mob assembled to receive him ; and 
the sequel showed that he had taken its measure 
correctly, for he was 'returned' with flying 
colours. Yet another of the race contrived, by 
the following trick, at once to astonish his 
neighbours and gratify his private humour. He 
issued invitations for a banquet; but the com- 
pany, on arriving at the hall, found no sign of 
preparation for the same. They were naturally 
a little disconcerted, for their expectations had 
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been high ; but in dealing with a Delaval you 
never knew what might come next. So their 
apprehensions were not diminished, when, as 
the hour struck, the host, who was secretly 
enjoying their blank looks, led them to the 
stables. But here they were entirely reassured 
by finding that, in defiance of expense, every 
trace of the usual uses of the place had been 
removed, and that a superb repast awaited 
them where before had been loose-box and 
stall. 

Well I the day of such heroic pranks is past, 
and the Delavals have passed with it. Peace 
to the memory of a winsome and high-hearted 
race I 



A RURAL COURSING-MATCH 
(SUFFOLK) 

On the score of its popularity, if on no other, 
greyhound coursing after hares is commendable; 
a sport for the aristocratic, or socially exclusive, 
it certainly is not. So are times changed from 
the days when, according to an old manual, 
a gentleman might be recognised by his horse, 
his falcon, and his greyhound ! Sir Walter 
Scott alludes, in G2iy Mannerlng, to a certain 
mysterious power of transmitting news which 
was possessed by the gipsies of his time. Well, 
of this obscure free-masonry the rifF-raflP of the 
sporting world would appear to be the present- 
day inheritors. For, though your coursing-meet 
be planned with the secrecy of a conspiracy, by 
some inexplicable means it will take air and 
reach tlie ears of those concerned to hear of it 
These, in general, will comprise, of the unselect 
among mankind, a representative assortment. 
Such are, for instance, that characteristic pro- 
duct of modern civiUsation — the man who 
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without having earned his leisure has yet 
nothing to do ; or the publican who is his 
own best customer ; or the minders of other 
people's business generally ; or the man who 
cannot 'take care of himself' (I employ the 
tolerant euphemism of a dozen countrysides). 
Add to these, one known to the magistrate 
for offences under the Game Laws, a bevy of 
urchins, a ragamuffin, and you will have before 
you some mental picture of the motley crew — 
the * seamy-siders ' of country life — whom you 
wiU probably find assembled at the rendezvous. 
Well, and in God's name, why not ? Is it not 
seldom that the components of this medley are 
able to enjoy a day's pleasure which is neither 
unwholesome nor unlawful ? For once, then, 
let them share with the best. The presence 
of the owner and the trainer of the hounds will 
secure fair play and good order. And that the 
pleasure afforded to the multitude wiU be keen, 
none who has seen the sport conducted under 
the conditions now described will hesitate to 
acknowledge. Its fascination may, perhaps, be 
unaccountable. But I believe that, in most 
country parishes, for one who would give a 
thank-you for a day's shooting there are ten 
who would go miles to a coursing. So that 
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to Parliamentary candidates (on the right side), 
or others who in rural constituencies would 
court indiscriminate popularity, I commend 
the keeping of greyhounds. And now gather, 
readers ! to the pastime, not of princes, but of 
the sportsman's poor relations. 

The September day is fair, the pale heaven 
dappled with wjiite cloudlets, the breeze sufficient 
to waft thistledown at a merry rate. There 
is no fresh crop of gossamers this morning. 
Throughout the wide prospect of undefiled 
country, stubbles are gleaned, corn and straw 
'in order stored'; so that, except for a scruple 
of disturbing game, a man may cross the fields 
at his sweet will. As the greyhounds enter 
the enclosure, they, of course, attract all eyes. 
Elegant and well groomed as Bond Street 
dandies, they appear in their smart coats 
as the best-attired creatures on the ground. 
Beyond question, too, they are better housed 
and more daintily nourished than one in twenty 
of the onlookers. The feeling in this kennel, 
however, is opposed to pampering, save in a 
case of low condition. Remove their coverings, 
and the coupled hounds stand forth — models 
of grace, the accepted types of swiftness. 
Who but must admire their fineness, which 
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at the filaments touches on transparency; the 
sinewy legs, and the deep chest ? They are well 
backed and well ' ribbed up ' ; in colours fawn or 
brindled. Surely 'tis a case of aristocrats of the 
animal kingdom come forth to make sport for 
human clowns 1 The beaters, or hare^rfinders, 
have set off, in extended order, over the lea- 
land ; and proud to-day is the amateur entrusted 
with the leading of a hound. Advancing a 
few yards in front of the line, the 'slipper' 
guides the couple who have been selected for 
the first course. He is a countryman who, 
bating something of heaviness of gait, might 
pass for an Heraclide. On this fine noon hares 
lie close in their forms, and ere long one is 
disturbed. And now, for him who has the eye 
to see, the heart to thrill at sights of this kind, 
there follows a passage of the piurest animal 
beauty. The malkin leaps a frill four yards, 
and spurns the earth. Not for fear, or sense 
of danger, you would swear she runs, but for 
the glory, pride, and gladness of her speed. 
The greyhounds, crying like children, strain on 
the thong. The slipper, bearing upon it, with 
feet firmly grounded and trunk half thrown 
back, restrains them yet awhile. It is a group 
for a realist in sculpture. The start or vantage 
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allowed to the furtive is about one hundred 
yards ; the slipper's aim is that either dog shall 
clearly sight its quarry. (For to laymen be it 
known that the greyhound's nostril is scentless ; 
it is by the eye alone tliat he runs down his 
game.) Hence a momentary delay. Then, at 
an opening of the slipper's hand, by an ingenious 
contrivance leash and couplings fall together, 
and the hounds are on the traces of their prey. 
Excitement and enthusiasm of the assistants ! 
The village school has broken loose, and a row 
of pinafored maidens, craning necks upon a 
rail, suggests a study by Kate Greenaway or 
Caldecott. The boys, I need not say, are with 
their betters. 

Almost in no time this conflict of the rural 
arena has transformed its character. During 
the first few moments it was a trial of lightning 
speed ; it is already one of ruse. The grey- 
hounds' first push is, in general, also their 
keenest; but, should this fail, the 'wrenches' 
or doublings of the pursued, by which she will 
at times gain yards on her pursuers, are in 
themselves a subject for a treatise or a poem, 
leave alone an 'article.' And now, I may 
mention, is seen the advantage of breeding 
hounds to a specific colour; for in nine out 
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of every ten cases the hare will shun a black, 
white, or 'blue' hound, and will turn toward 
a fawn or a brindle. Excepting in the eyes of 
a novice, however, the 'kill' is of small im- 
portance ; among the initiated, interest centres 
entirely in the running and workmg of the dogs. 
And, indeed, in a match it is possible for the 
dog who kills to be beaten without a point. 
But now, for those whose sympathies are with 
the hunted, the drama turns to tragedy. For 
piteous, indeed, are the tales of ruptured hearts, 
of hares convulsed upon the ground when they 
can run no longer, which are a part of the annals 
of coursing. The actual seizure of the gallant, 
though fearful, little creature is less terrible. 
For a greyhound seldom rends his prey, and 
death is generally as sudden almost as in 
shooting. A more cheerful termination of the 
chase is, however, of frequent occurrence. For 
when greyhounds are coursed over enclosed and 
cultivated lands, the chances in favour of the 
hare are naturally greater than they would be 
on the steppes of Sheppey, say, or the wide 
flat sands near Redcar. Upward slopes, for 
instance, will occur, over which her length of 
hind leg gives her the advantage. And, again, 
every hedgerow is a covert ; whilst on occasion 
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she will not disdain the sanctuary of an op- 
portune rabbit-hole. It is of the nature of a 
greyhound to be no sooner 'unsighted' than 
discouraged. And when this happens he will 
return^often thoroughly 'done' — like a well- 
trained hawk to his master's side — there to be 
'made of if he has deserved it, or in any ease 
rubbed down. And thither, if the ground be 
hard (as it often is at this season), or if the 
course should have been across stubble, he may 
chance to bring back an injured foot, requiring 
treatment with astringent lotion, of which a 
supply is kept upon the spot. So that the 
odds are by no means all on the hound's side. 
Indeed, in a coursing-match such as I have here 
attempted to depict, on an average one half of 
the hunted hares will generally make good their 
escape. 



IN THE MATTER OF 
THE SALMONPOACHER 

For mid-October the day had been one of 
singular warmth and beauty — a shade tempera- 
ture of 67 degrees Fahrenheit, with a still atmo- 
sphere veiling the landscape in folds of white 
soft haze. The night which followed, likewise 
hazy, was also strangely mild and serene. The 
moon was full. As we cast loose from our 
moorings by the jetty and steamed out into the 
bay, the wilderness of grey waters and the out- 
lines of the shore might have passed for some 
fantastic scene from the phantasmagoria of a 
fairy-tale, where the globe or planet of our pas- 
sage or temporary sojourn is formed from one 
huge pearl. 'So hallowed and so gracious' 
seemed the l&our, so delicate and insubstantial 
the element — compact of shadow, mist-gauze, 
and reflections — the true stuff whence dreams 
are made. But our errand, if it had some faint 
spice of adventure, belonged essentially to the 
reality of things. 
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offered by fishing populations near tht 
of the Dividing River to certain clause 
Tweed Act. Hence, it was said, had ( 
be fought battles in which the authoritie 
confronted by an entire populace h; 
alwajrs come off best. Hence, also, hac 
hints of official sympathy with offenders 
vellous tales of a clandestine trade in : 
carried on by illicit means — I know noi 
all, in fact; but, above all else, complai 
the extreme difficulty of putting the J 
force. Now, I suppose that no one will d 
the demoralising effect which is exercised 
community by the spectacle of a law set 
and successfully at defiance. ' For,' we i 
inclined to ask ourselves, ' if one law, wl 
another ? ' A general moral relaxation fol 
and so, apace the ill grows worse. Let 
be supposed, how*"-"- ^'^ 
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law remains a law it ought to be observed. If 
it has had its day, repeal or change it ; but by 
no means suffer it to be systematically broken. 
This is the simple ground on which we take our 
stand ; and by this simple and indisputable rule 
hold, as we conceive, the body of the Tweed 
Commissioners. At any rate, the necessity of 
meeting exceptional circumstances by excep- 
tional measures was recognised by these gentle- 
men ; and hence it was that the little Osprey, 
on whose deck I stood, had come .to be put in 
commission. Her function was to fill, as far as 
might be, the place of a gunboat whose services 
had been lent by the Government, but subse- 
quently withdrawn ; her object, the suppression 
of the salmon-poacher on the coast. 

Well, under the vigorous direction of an 
ex-quartermaster of the Royal Navy, who now 
fills the post of superintendent under the Com- 
missioners, this by no means easy task has been 
already to a great extent accomplished. Accom- 
plished, as we know, not without broken heads 
given and returned, though to-night all looks so 
peaceful. From the sleeping streets of Tweed- 
mouth, where a moment before not a mouse 
seemed to be stirring, an objurgatory shout had, 
indeed, hailed our departure. But of the 
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showers of stones which till recently were wont 
to be discharged from the shore or the pier-head, 
to-night we certainly saw nothing. Steaming 
past Berwick pier, it was natural that an 
amateur, come out to see how things were done, 
should scan it eagerly with the night-glass, 
hoping to be rewarded with the sight of some 
more or less desperate enemy. Alas, then, for 
his disappointment that the few belated loiterers 
by the sea-wall were there obviously for no 
purpose more harmful than sweethearting I 

Towed by our little launch as she sped on, with 
prows careering and bounding in our wake like 
the necks of racing sea-horses, came a couple of 
substantially-built and serviceable rowing-boats. 
These, when we were at a distance from the 
land, were hauled alongside, smartly manned by 
members of our crew — who seemed to plunge 
recklessly over the side — and in another moment, 
stoutly propelled, were making, like greyhounds, 
for the shore. Our steam was then shut off, 
and ourselves left to bob and shift upon the 
ground-swell whilst awaiting their return. The 
boats are furnished with grapnels, wherewith to 
search the long-shore waters for nets ; and, sure 
enough, returning two or three hours later, they 
brought a couple of these trophies with them. 
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All nets thus seized are at once destroyed ; and 
as on this particular occasion no poacher showed 
his face, this capture represented our night's 
work. 

It may perhaps be a somewhat undignified 
confession to make that, in the far-off past, the 
writer of the present lines, now ranged upon the 
side of law and order, once accompanied some 
fishermen on a nocturnal poaching-expedition. 
To the eye, as well as in other respects, it was 
a very different night from that spent in the 
Commissioners' launch; for the moon, which was 
in its last quarter, then rose late — appearing in 
the form of a crescent standing upright on the 
horizon — and before it had risen very high in 
the heavens the first traces of the dawn showed 
behind it. Starting from Eyemouth in a salmon- 
punt belonging to a fish-merchant, our net in a 
sack in the bottom of the boat, four of us rowed 
through the darkness round the Forth Point, 
and along the shore, until a suitable spot was 
reached. There, having sorted and moistened 
the net, we made one end of it fast, and con- 
tinued to row, paying it out the while from the 
boat in such manner as to make it the arc of a 
segment of sea bounded by the land. During 
this part of the proceedings, care was taken, by 
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as quickly and with as much 
possible, whilst another man worl 
if it had been a pump-handle, up i 
the stem of the boat, and the thi 
oar over his head, smote repea 
water. The object of all this wa 
the salmon into leaving the holes i 
among the rocks, that they might 
open sea, and so be intercepted 
The net was then hauled, the fish 
up in its meshes taken out, and the 
repeated in another place. My 
averred that in tliis way they ha< 
taken as many as fifteen or sixteen 
cast. On that particular night, 1 
hauls were much more modest. 

Before leaving the subject of salm 
I may cite two examples of argumi 
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interlocutors was a gipsy woman, whose argu- 
ment was the common one that it is God who 
has made and who feeds the fish, and that He 
does not make or feed them for the sole use of 
one class of the community. She of her own 
accord admitted that the case of game was 
different — that of partridges, for instance, which, 
as she said, the farmer feeds and the landlord 
shoots. But the fish in our streams and rivers 
— to these she urged that the poor have surely 
the best right. The second of my 'deviFs 
advocates ' was a highly respectable old fisher- 
man, but one who poached salmon without a 
qualm of the conscience. * Don't you think it 
wrong to break the law ? ' I ventured to ask 
him. He admitted that he did, adding, how- 
ever, the saving clause, * if the law is a just 
one.' Truly, there is much virtue in that if. 
Only, carried to its logical conclusion, does it 
not leave the right of sitting in judgment on 
his own act in each case in the hands of the 
law-breaker ? 
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Whiut lying in wait for wild 
— screened by a hedge, at an i 
close to a river — a sportsman 

descend the river bank, alight 
bed, and pass on mto the str 
further side there was a field 
had been ' set up for winter.' 
the river, the little adventui 
opposite bank, and disappea) 
ridges and the tumip-shaws 
sportsman remained motion^ 
minutes later a second hare app 
exactly as the first had done, 
third, and then a fourth, and i 
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Owsenam by name — ^was frozen. Then the little 
creatures, like the army of Xerxes at Strymon, 
crossed it on the ice, leaving behind them tiny 
footprints in the fine frost which powdered the 
surface. Only in the middle, where the water 
ran the strongest, there was a space not frozen. 
Over this they leapt. Now, had not this sports- 
man happened to be a gentleman by nature, 
having a loaded gun in hand, he might have 
shot down the blithe little foragers one after 
the other as they passed before him. Indeed, 
nothing in the world would have been easier. 
For as each successive hare emerges from covert 
she wiU generally pause, rise on her hind- 
quarters, and sit erect for a moment or two to 
listen if the coast be clear ; and at such a time 
the clumsiest shot in Christendom could scarcely 
fail to pick her off. Whilst the worst of it is 
that, as the members of the procession follow 
one another after an interval, she who comes 
behind has small chance of taking warning from 
the fate of her who went before. But who that 
has pity in his breast would watch this pretty 
scene untouched, or with no thought but of a 
soup or *jug'? He who would deliberately 
take advantage of the circumstances to fill his 
bag wouldy I doubt not, rob a church ! 
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in a more sportsmanlike spirit, on* 
it indeed with disapproval, but s 
total lack of sympathy. And 
now many a game-preserver must 
— if only he be candid— that h 
fortune given him ground to sp 
would probably have been a poat 
In the Border district the poachi 
the nearest surviving counterpart 
moss-trooper, whom, as we meet h 
in fiction, we have all in our time at 
probably he will be the last who s 
account for unlawful profit (as did hi 
the circumstance of dwelling on 
of two countries which are under d 
Justices of Peace on the ' English 
no doubt tell us much on this he; 
many cities of mediaeval Italv ii 
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stout little Border stronghold still lives and 
may be said to flourish — the places in her ranks 
vacated by veterans disabled or deceased being 
steadily filled by an undegenerate rising genera- 
tion. Like the art-school say of Urbino or of 
Bologna, the poaching-school of the town I 
speak of has its traditions, peculiar methods, 
and leading exponents of the particular art it 
professes. And just as in the Sixteenth Century 
Giorgio Vasari wrote his Lives of the Painters^ 
so in the Twentieth Century the present writer 
aspires to indite * Reminiscences of the Poachers/ 
and, if not in literary grace, at least in veracity 
and impartiality, to rival the Aretine himself. 

The true poacher, like the true poet, must be 
bom, not made. A certain gipsy taint is in his 
blood; he is characterised by a vagabond tem- 
perament — an inborn, irresistible passion for 
field-sport, side by side with a congenital in- 
capacity to stick steadily to an authorised 
employment. Add to this a love of liberty — 
of wood and field and riverside, the fresh air 
and the open sky — ^together with an instinctive 
affinity, even in enmity, for those creatures of 
the wild which to him are at once the objects 
of a deep interest and a deadly warfare. Among 
craftsmen of the pure blood — ^poachers bom. 
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summer quarters are a hovel, consti 
himself, upon a piece of waste land 
high on a bank above the riverside, 
been formed by interlacing the curved 
of fir-trees, and has a fragment of caq 
across its entrance as a curtain. H< 
pendent of mankind, the hermit dwelL 
his kitchen fire before his door, and doi 
his own way communes with Nature 
overwork — that scourge of modern 
stands immune. But his busy seasoi 
harvest-time, when, tempted by high 
and able for the nonce to bend his spir 
yoke of discipline, he will labour in tl 
all day; for at such times — ^loth that 
pursuit should be made to pay for his < 
to the other — ^he will work double ho 
labour in the woods all night. Such r 
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harvest-field an opportunity for examining them. 
Alas, that things are rarely all they seem I For 
about one-half of this so free-seeming life has 
been passed in jail. Alas, too, for the times that 
have been! 'We, also, can look back upon 
the pride of life, and on the days that were.' 
And the once-redoubtable Buss, advanced in 
years and a martyr to rheumatism — induced 
by exposure to cold and damp in river-poachmg 
—is now no longer what he was, and, for all his 
skill and science, has his work cut out to keep 
body and soul together. Such consolation as 
may be derived from having * made a name ' is 
certainly his, for his fame in salmon-poaching is 
of the first quality. And until recently you 
might come across him almost any day, saunter- 
ing leisurely on the river bank, with a disengaged 
air, but none the less with an eye on the water, 
— a tattered figure wearing a cap of badger skin, 
and bearing in his hand a wand — one who, to 
judge by features and the cut of his garments, 
might have belonged to any country whatso- 
ever, or to any period of the world's history. 
For penury and vagabondage are of no age or 
place. Often he was attended by his faithful 
Achates, 'Blind Andrae,' so called from his 
short sight Our best of will be with them 
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botli — witli them, or, if they have left us, with 
their memory ! 

' I 'm juist neist door to a hrute beast,' ac- 
knowledged old Jimmy Martin, another con- 
firmed hunter of other men's hares. In early 
life Jimmy had missed a good gamekeeper's 
situation only by being taken in the act of 
poaching a day or two before he should have 
entered upon his new duties, from which in- 
opportune detection he quite candidly dates his 
downward course. Had he secured the appoint- 
ment, it is probable that he would have shone 
in it. Pity that such a character is so out 
of harmony with our modern civilisation, which 
suggests no means for turning his talent to 
account, no treatment for him but a prison I 
His humbly self-depreciating confession displays 
a self-knowledge which might be called Socratic; 
for in the closeness of his life to Nature, and the 
instinct of concealment in which he partakes 
with them, he has much in common with the 
shy denizens of the thicket. One afternoon a 
young keeper, when going his rounds, spied 
James setting a snare in a plantation. The 
keeper was a recruit, who had not long left the 
plough-tail; but, being bent upon distinguish- 
ing himself, was most anxious to obtain a case 
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against so hardened an offender as Jimmy. 
He therefore approached the place with great 
caution, by a circuitous route, intending to 
pounce upon the old man unawares. But 
when he reached the spot, to his bewilder- 
ment there was no Jimmy any longer to be 
seen. Determined not to be baffled, he beat 
the surrounding bushes, examined the exits 
from the wood, and scanned the open country 
around it. No trace of Jim could he discover. 
Not until the approach of darkness, however, 
did he abandon his search and withdraw to 
a neighbouring shepherd's cottage, to seek a 
light for the pipe of consolation. He had 
been seated within the cot-house for about 
five minutes when there came a knock at the 
door. It was the poacher, who had called on 
a like errand to the keeper's. He had caught 
sight of the latter at the moment when he was 
himself espied, and, waiting till his stalker 
was momentarily hidden by the inequality of 
the ground, had stolen up among the thick 
branches of one of the hundreds of spruce-firs . 
which surround the spot, where he was effectu- 
ally concealed. 

It is to be supposed that Velveteens learnt 
subtlety from his discomfiture, for his next 
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encounter with Jimmy ended to his own ad- 
vantage. Standing one day in the High Street 
of the town we wot of, he beheld the old man's 
head popped out from a pend, or entry, and as 
rapidly popped in again. His suspicions were 
at once aroused ; but, acting as though he had 
noticed nothing, he sauntered unconcernedly 
along the street to the door of an hotel, which 
he entered. Instead of remaining there, how- 
ever, he merely walked in at one door and out 
at the other, and then set oiF to return to his 
beat. On reaching a stretch of straight road on 
his way thither, he descried his old antagonist 
in front of him, padding on as fast as he 
could go. It was just what he had expected. 
Taking care to keep out of sight, he followed 
as far as to a wood called Towry, where all 
that remained to be seen of the old tatter- 
demalion was a pair of heels in convulsive 
motion, like those of a terrier over a rabbit- 
hole. Jim's ferret had, in fact, 'lain in,' and 
he himself lay stretched on the earth, working 
for dear life to get her out Stealing noiselessly 
up behind him, the keeper seized him by the 
ankles, driving his head forward into the en- 
larged mouth of the burrow, where he held it 
till the old sinner was nearly suffocated. * I 
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ken na whae ye be/ cried, amid his struggles, 

the incorrigible; *but I hope to G ye*re 

no' a keeper ! ' And great was his astonishment 
when he recognised the man whom he believed 
to be secure in the tap-room of the Eagle for 
an hour and more to come ! Jimmy's end was 
of a piece with his life, and did it no dishonour. 
He died, I regret to say, in the poorhouse ; but 
the evening before his death he gathered a few 
of the inmates about him and treated them 
to his famous rendering of a song which had 
always been a favourite with him, and which 
in better days he must have sung many 
hundreds of times in the local public-houses. 
It was James Ballantine's well-known ditty, 
which begins— 

' Confide ye aye in Providence^ for Providence is kind, 
An' bear ye a' life's changes wi' a calm an' tranquil 
mind/ 

and which has for refrain the truly poetical line 
or adage— 

' For ilka blade o' grass keps its ain drap o' dew.' 

Well ! the old philosopher had certainly acted 
up to his own philosophy, and how many of 
ourselves can say more? His last act became 
him well, and perhaps summed up the signifi- 
cance of his life* 
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' Pouchie ' received his by-name from the 
torn edges of the great pockets of his shooting- 
jacket — a condition of things brought about by 
his practice of stuffing snared rabbits into these 
capacious receptacles, or of conceaUng within 
them the head of the ' eech,' or adze, used in 
his operations. Like Buss and Martin, he, too, 
lives the life of a freebooter, at war with the 
established order. Nor can it be said that his 
warfare has been entirely unsuccessful ; for he 
has not only wrested a living from society 
against its will, hut has occasionally scored 
other advantages into the bargain. One day 
when Oxnam Water was ' drumly,' or swollen 
and discoloured after rain, Pouchie was fishing 
it near to the point where it crosses the Roman 
Road. His bait was salmon-roe, and he was 
pulling out the trout in rapid succession, which 
served to put him in good heart Up chanced 
to ride the newly-appointed Gauger of the 
district, who, speaking in authoritative tones, 
directed Pouchie to point him out the ford. 
Now, Pouchie had neither respect nor affection 
for the Gauger's office, and was not sorry to 
play off a trick on that dictatorial official. It 
happened that near to the true ford there was 
a false one ; a track with cart-ruts led down 
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to it, and it had every advantage for imposing 
on the eye. Indeed it had itself been the right 
ford till a recent flood, removing a quantity of 
soil from the river-bed, had deposited it lower 
down the stream. Having taken the horse by 
the bridle. Pouch civilly conducted the Gauger 
to the false ford; the horseman plunged into 
the stream, and the next moment the water 
was above the saddle. The river, however, 
being narrow, the horse succeeded in struggling 
out upon the opposite bank — whence the 
thoroughly wetted rider vented his anger in 
opprobrious language, and would doubtless 
have done worse but for disinclination to a 
second crossing of the water. Meantime the 
treacherous guide, aware of the safety of his 
position, was holding his old sides in wicked 
laughter. 

This incident recalls the naive account once 
given in a public-house by Black Dod, a case- 
hardened salmon-poacher, of his only encounter 
with a water-bailiff*. He was coolly leistering 
salmon from a boat one night when challenged 
by the baily. ' Well, what did you do ? ' * He 
was a new hand at the wark, and I juist tauld 
him ceevilly to gang hame! But* (in tones 
of well-grounded grievance) Hhe fule wadna 
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gang ! ' ' Well, what did you do then ? ' 'I 
juist catched him round the neck wi' my cleik, 
and the neist moment he was hi the watter.' 
The bailiff was carried down-stream by the 
current, turning head over heels as he went; 
and ' Ech, man I ' concludes the scrupulous law- 
breaker, ' I was glad when I saw him crawl oot 
further doon, where the watter was ebb. For I 
thocht he was drooned.' 'Did he trouble you 
again ? ' ' Not he 1' It will be guessed from 
this that Dod is a more formidable character 
than any of those previously mentioned, from 
whom he also differs in being an intelligent 
working-man, who {if his own account may be 
trusted) indulges in poaching for the sport's 
sake only, and generally during the 'hard 
times ' which follow one of his drinking-bouts. 

Among other quaint figures of licensed or 
unlicensed sportsmen who till recently might be 
met with upon the banks of any sequestered 
hill-stream in this district was one free, though 
not unfair, fisher, whose attire was a flowing 
green garment, extending from head to heels. 
His hat also was of green, as was everything 
about him, even to his gaud. This colour had 
been adopted with the view of matching the 
prevailing tint of the background, and so en* 
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abling the wearer to escape the observation of 
the fish. And, whether owing to this particular 
device or to his general skill and pawkiness, it 
is beyond doubt that the Green Angler came 
to be known as one of the most successful of 
local fly-fishers. 

Of course, poaching, like the other arts, is 
practised by amateurs as well as * professionals,' 
with rivalry at times between the two. The 
amateurs are mostly recruited from the rural 
districts, the professionals from the towns. 
Well, in this part of the country it is customary 
for farm-servants to set up a pork-barrel, in 
which to cure parts of the swine of which twice 
a year they kill one. A certain ploughman set 
particular store by his barrel, which, in fact, 
was his hobby and pride. But its contents, 
instead of being pickled pork, consisted of 
pickled salmon. One season, however, it 
happened that Fouchie and his associates had 
been so active in their work that our ploughman 
— who followed poaching only as a productive 
relaxation in the interval of other labours — 
found it difiicult to keep his barrel replenished. 
What does he bethink himself to do ? Choosing 
carefully his night, and taking a junior with 
him, he proceeds to lie in wait on Oxnam banks 
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until he sees a band of poachers drawmg near, 
on their way back from a predatory excursion. 
Tlien, starting up, and shouting to his com- 
panion as if he were a baihff, he soon scatters 
the freebooters in every direction. And as they 
happened to have been unusually successful that 
niglit, and had in their haste thrown away their 
booty, the ' pork-barrel ' after this continued 
well stocked for a long time I In the varying 
fortune of war, upon another occasion the laugh 
was turned against the ploughmen. A party of 
these sporting amateurs were one night busily 
engaged with cleiks, when they were suddenly 
set upon by baiUfFs. A tussle ensued, and one 
or two captures were made. Whilst the fray 
still raged, however, one of the prisoners had 
wrenched himself free. Fording Oxnam in a 
couple of strides, he set oif across country 
homeward as fast as he could travel. But he 
was not out of danger yet. For whenever he 
paused in his running to draw breath, he 
distinctly heard a liurrying footfall behind him ; 
whilst push on as push he might, the footsteps 
seemed still to gain on him — till at last, when 
he reached the farm-place where he was em- 
ployed, his pursuer seemed close in his rear. 
Between terror and breathlessness he was now 
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well-nigh exhausted; but with one last effort 
he crossed the farmyard, gained the ladder 
which conducted to the loft he occupied, passed 
the hatch, and, slamming it behind him, took 
his stand upon it firmly. The next moment a 
terrified voice implored immediate admission, 
and, with mingled relief and annoyance, Jock 
realised that his supposed pursuer had been no 
other than his own fellow-ploughman and bed- 
mate, who had fled from the encounter in as 
much consternation as himself! 

This little comedy of error was re-enacted, 
with slight variation, upon a second occasion. 
It happened one month of March that there 
had been an unusually big run of salmon up 
one of the rivers, so that the fish might be seen 
lying closely packed together below what is 
known as the Marquis's Cauld. The local 
poachers made up their minds to turn the 
occasion to worthy account, and as many as 
four-and-twenty of them were accordingly sworn 
to stick staunchly by one another. Moreover, 
in order that there might be no difficulty in 
distinguishing friend from foe in the half-Ught, 
each of these was to wear^ike the Catholics 
at the Great Massacre — a badge of white cloth 
pinned on his sleeve. Well, these preparations 

I 
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had been completed, and the fishers had set to 
their work. The sport had heen unprecedented, 
and within a brief space a half ton of ' clean-run ' 
fish lay on the river-hank. Resting from labour, 
the members of the gang were then employed — 
some in imbibing refreshment, others in count- 
ing and dividing the spoils, when all at once 
'douzie' liglits were caught sight of in the 
neighbourhood, and the poachers knew that the 
bailiffs were upon them. Immediately panic 
seized them, and a scene of wild confusion 
ensued. Badge and pledge were ahke forgotten, 
and the demoralised band ran wildly hither and 
thither, each man for himself. But the best of 
the ploy was this — that the bailiffs were, after 
all, but two in number, though by kindling 
numerous douzies they had created the impres- 
sion of more. In the general stampede one of 
the fugitives had fled up the river-bank, plunged 
into the water, swum across, and then run for 
the town. On reaching the pavement he heard 
heavy wet footsteps behind him, which made 
him run faster than ever. And, whilst breath- 
lessly waiting admission at his own door, he 
was joined by his equally exhausted brother, 
who had also been one of the marauders, 
and who had run down the river-bank. 
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instead of up it, before crossing and making 
for home. 

It will be noticed that the foregoing reminis- 
cences dwell chiefly on the lighter side of 
poaching, which is by far the more charac- 
teristic. But, of course, it has its darker side 
too — on which, should circumstances permit, we 
may hope some day to touch. 
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ON CLASSIC GROUND 
IN CUMBERLAND 

Leaving the thatched roofs and white-washed 
walls of the quiet village, and following direc- 
tions conveyed with the frank courtesy and the 
kindly accent of the countryside, I had soon ex- 
changed the high-road for a succession of rural 
lanes. Tlirough these my way led gently down- 
ward, being gladdened by the rich autumnal 
medley in rough hedges on either hand — scarlet 
hips, the sombre green of furze, the hectic rose- 
colours and golds which mark the dissolution 
of the bramble-leaves. Beaded with dewdrops 
were the dusky boughs which bore up the 
latter ; the air was mild, moist, vapoury ; the 
ground sopping — typical November. Yet cer- 
tainly not the worst sort of weather for the 
scene and associations of Burgh Marsh — the 
vast steppe or Campagna which now stretched 
before me — stretched to where its confines 
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melted in grey sea fogs, featureless, and with 
uniformity unbroken save by the full dykes 
of the foreground, a pole set askew against 
the far distance, and a solitary monument. 
In summer-time — from Old May-day till the 
end of October — says a county historian of 
the Eighteenth Century, this waste that mixes 
with the waste of Solway Sands is grazed by 
cattle and horses. At the present season its 
only occupants are a few diminutive and long- 
woolled sheep, of the local Herdwick breed — 
a breed first introduced and naturalised in this 
country by a few ancestor sheep which swam 
ashore from a ship wrecked on this coast ^ — 
these, and upon the horizon a flight and settle- 
down of sea-birds. The monument, which is 
surmounted by a cross, bears a partially defaced 
inscription, setting forth in Latin that it was 
erected to commemorate * the illustrious reputa- 
tion of the best of English Kings.' The present 
column replaces an older one which had in its 
turn, no doubt, replaced those 'great stones' 
mentioned by Camden as having been rolled 
upon the exact spot where the King expired. 
Just here, then — like Moses upon Mount Nebo 

^ The Herdwick sheep is far less handsome than the Highland 
black -fiM^e ; nor does he feed so well. 
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— within sight of the country which he so 
desired to conquer (for CrifFel, Burrenswark, 
and Ijangholm Monument are easily seen from 
it in clear weather), perished the enemy of Scot- 
land — ' Malleus Scotorum,' the title of honour 
set by his adherents above his grave. To-day 
the place and hour are propitious for reverie, 
and one recalls the incidents which preceded the 
closing scene. 

The murder of Red Comyn, and the crowning 
of Robert Bruce as King of Scotland, had added 
abundant fuel to Kdward's already exasperated 
feelings. Sending the Prince of Wales before 
him to waste the country of the Scots, he him- 
self followed by easy stages to Lanercost, where 
he arrived on the eve of Michaelmas 1306. The 
Queen — Margaret, his second wife — had preceded 
him thither. There their abode was in a tower, 
which, abutting on the fine old Priory church, 
has been incorporated in the present parson- 
age. It was the same lodging which in former 
years the King had occupied with his well- 
loved Eleanor. Lanercost continued to be his 
principal residence during the next six months, 
and it was thence that he issued his stem 
' Ordinance ' against the murderers of Comyn 
and the abettors of Bruce. In March of 1307 
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he held a Parliament at Carlisle, likewise sum- 
moning the spiritual arm to his assistance. For 
in the Cathedral of that place the candles were 
lighted, and the bells were rung, whilst Petrus 
Hispanus, the Papal Legate, invoked ' in terrible 
wise,' says HoUnshed, the curse of Heaven on 
the 'usurper' of the Scottish Crown, and on 
all partakers, aiders, and maintainers of his act. 
But, though curses may be good in such a case, 
blows undoubtedly are better. These Edward 
now prepared to deal in person. He was by 
this time in his eight-and-sixtieth year; he 
had been ill when he arrived at Lanercost, 
and throughout the spring had combated a 
distressing dysentery, which had delayed his 
movements. But his high spirit remained un- 
subdued. About midsummer his health may 
have improved ; at least, he judged himself fit 
to take the field. Then the Cathedral again 
saw an imposing ceremony, when he solemnly 
dedicated as an offering before the high altar 
the litter which had borne him to the north, 
with the horses which had drawn it. On July 
8rd he mounted his charger, and set face to- 
ward Scotland. But the indomitable spirit was 
struggling desperately against a worn-out body. 
During the three or four days following, he rode 
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but six or seven miles. Even so, the effort was 
too much for him, and on the seventh of the 
month he expired. His dying charge to his 
young son had been that his bones should be 
borne before the army, that so, even when life 
had left them, they might participate in the 
shock of battle against his inveterate enemy.' 
Surely in this injunction there speaks no 
chivalrous sentiment, but an unassuaged vin- 
dictiveness. Well, like another of the world's 
greatest Sovereigns — Peter the Great — the King 
was unliappy in a son wlio cared nothing for his 
fether's aspirations and ambitions, and so in the 
hands of Edward ii. the great expedition against 
Scotland came to naught. It has been pointed 
out as a curious fact, that the scene of the 
great soldier's last halt, being 'on marshy 
ground, on a dead level,' was quite unsuited 
for a camp, whilst there was better ground 
at hand. The Solway near this point is at 
ebb-tide fordable. 

Those ancient animosities, those race-hatreds 
of the past, are now, thank God I no more ; and 
a Scotsman may hope at last to form without 
passion his theory of the motive and character 
of that greatest of all English Kings — of him, 

' FroUwrt'a Ckreniekt, Johneg's Tnnal&tion, vol. i. pp. 70, 71> 
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' The monarch who, albeit his crown 
Graced an august and sapient head. 
Rode rough-shod to a stain'd renown 
O'er Wallace and Llewellyn dead.' 

Bearing in mind» then, that his intervention in 
Scottish affairs was in the first instance at the 
instigation of Scotland herself, let us allow that 
he then acquitted himself with kingly dignity 
and fairness. This was in 1292. But the events 
of the next fifteen years sufficed completely to 
transform his attitude towards the neighbouring 
country. It may be that his patience was worn 
out by long opposition ; it may be that judgment 
and self-control participated in the decline of 
his physical constitution. Certain it seems that 
his feelings had grown exasperated, and that 
a blind lust of conquest and of vengeance had 
taken the place of his former statesman-like 
views and lawyer-like methods. Had his life 
been prolonged, and had he succeeded in his 
aims, the union of the two countries under one 
Crown would have been ante-dated by three 
hundred years. The bloody battles of Bannock- 
bum and of Halidon, of Flodden and of Pinkie 
Cleuch; the ruthless punitive expeditions of 
Hertford and of Dacre; the countless Border 
raids and forays, and the barbarous justice which 
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at last extinguished them,— these things would 
not have been. A cruel and prodigious waste 
of life and property would assuredly have been 
economised, and the definitive development of 
Scotland's resources, material and intellectual, 
would have dated from the fourteenth rather 
than from the eighteenth century. And yet, 
who, at this date, would take it upon him to 
assert that the highest interests of Scotland 
would have been served by the change ? For 
from those very centuries of fiery ordeal — that 
savage culture of the sword — has emerged and 
grown up our ideal of national character — an 
ideal of manly frugality, thoroughness, and in- 
dependence, which, amid the allurements of 
a softer age, it behoves each Scotsman who 
remembers the dear price paid for it to cherish 
and uphold. 

The Church of Burgh-by-Sands is constructed 
almost entirely of stones taken, ready hewn, 
from a neighbouring Roman station. Its tower 
has served the purpose of a 'peel,' or place of 
refuge and defence in the old days of Border 
warfare. In Burgh Church it was that Scott 
of Satchells — the stout soldier, and doggerel 
chronicler of his family's greatness — encountered 
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with one Lancelot Scot, who gave him mterest- 
ing information regarding that great Michael of 
the name — ^the so-called Wizard. . . . 

' A book he gave to me, call'd Mr. Michael's creed. 
But never a word at that time I could read. 
He said that book, which he gave me. 
Was Mr. Michael Scott's historic. 
Which history was never yet read through, 
*' Nor never will, for no man dare it do." ' 

Lancelot next exhibited the Master^s * written 
book,' which hung from an iron pin in the 
Castle, beside a pen which appeared to be 
formed of *accumie,' or mixed metal Then 
he showed a stone in the church, under which 
the great scholar was said to be buried. 

* I ask'd at him how that could appear : 
Mr. Michael had been dead above five hundred year. 
He shew'd me none durst bury under that stone. 
More than he had been dead few years agone ; 
For Mr. Michael's name does terrific each one. 
That vulgar people scarce dare look on the stone ; 
And^ more, it us'd to pay the Saxons a fee. 
For strangers are desirous that stone to see.' 

These reminiscences refer to the Seventeenth 
Century, and the speaker misdates his great 
namesake by at least a hundred years. Strangers 
are still desirous to see the stone he speaks of; 
but, alas I it is no longer to be seen. More 
generally associated with the name of Michael 
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Scot than this place is, however, Holm-Cultram, 
lying a few miles to the south-west of the 
burgh. The village contains some quaint old 
architecture ; from a lintel of one cottage 
I copied the date 1612, with the precept 
Vincire, pati, disce, vivere, inori The church 
is a huge barn-like structure, to which one 
is admitted through a west doorway, enriched 
with mouldings of exceptional beauty in the 
Transitional style. Most of the other beauties 
of the place have, however, perished ; for 
accident and the elements have dealt hardly 
by it Thus, in 1600, the steeple fell, doing 
great damage to the body of the church ; whilst 
scarcely were these damages repaired when a 
disastrous fire followed. The parish register 
minutely describes the origin of the latter. It 
seems that one Christopher Hardon, servant 
to the incumbent, had climbed to the roof of 
the church to look for an iron chisel which had 
been left there by his brother. He carried with 
him a live coal and a candle, and the wind 
being high and boisterous, it chanced that the 
coal blew out of his hand into a daw's nest, 
which it kindled. From the nest the flames 
spread to the roof; the wind fanned them, 
and in less than three hours they had consumed 
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the body of the chancel and the whole church, 
excepting the south side of the *low church.* 
The village has a reputation for litigiousness, 
and the parish priest and his man were charged 
with having raised the fire maliciously. But 
the charge was dismissed for want of proof. 
The priest eventually rebuilt the church at his 
own expense. 

The Abbey of Holm-Cultram was founded 
in 1150 by Henry, Prince of Scotland, who 
thus showed a disposition to follow in the 
footsteps of his father — that * sore sanct ' whose 
benefactions cost him the reproaches of one 
of his successors. The abbey was Cistercian, 
and Camden asserts that Michael Scot was a 
monk there about the year 1290. But as Scot's 
birth is attributed to about 1175, Camden, like 
Satchells, must be astray in his dates. He goes 
on to tell of the severity of Scot's studies, which 
gained for him the reputation of a wonder- 
working magician, and adds that his books were 
reported to have been preserved at Wulstey 
Castle — a neighbouring stronghold, which had 
been erected by the abbots for the preservation 
of their valuables. But by far the most striking 
story which may serve to connect the * wizard ' 
with Holm-Cultram is a legend of his death. 
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It would seem that, towards the end of his 
career, he returned to the scene of his early 
studies. He had by this time thrown off the 
trammels prescribed to thought by religion, 
and had developed into a sceptic and infidel. 
Those powers of divination which had won for 
him the nickname of Veridicus Vates had 
enabled him to discover that his life was 
threatened by a blow on the head from a stone 
of eight ounces' weight; and accordingly he 
had constructed a helmet specially designed to 
ward off such a blow. Happening to attend 
a celebration of Mass in the church, at the 
elevation of the Host he dutifully raised his 
helmet. It was the spirit not of reverence, 
however, but of mockery, which had prompted 
the act, and he paid dearly for it. For the 
tolling of the sacring-bell had loosened a stone 
in the church roof It was dislodged ; it fell 
and struck that forehead, overbold and un- 
abashed, and now exposed and taken unaware. 
So were cut short the scoffer's days. The tale 
is picturesque ; whilst, as indicating the bold- 
ness of the sufferer's thought, it has a certain 
truth to character. But its tendency — like that 
of others of its kind — is unjust to Scot, and 
therefore reprehensible. For it holds him up 
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as an awful, rather than as a shining, example — 
as a malign or ambiguous, rather than as a 
noble and enlightened, figure. In demanding 
the penalty of free-thought, it entirely loses 
sight of his virtue and distinction as a ^fted 
and laborious student, a man of learning in 
advance of his time. And it is from the injury 
inflicted by such wrongs as these that his great 
reputation is but now recovering and re-asserting 
itself. But if his case be an extreme one, it is 
yet not singular. For similar are the dark and 
distorting mists woven by misapprehension or 
by calumny round great figures in every age. 
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Thj: worship of the horse has been, 

generations, the unofficial religion of ou 
side. And now a new strange here; 
peared in our midst. Can it be destii 
event, to supersede the older faith — 
cult of Apollo, for instance, that of 1 
Or do the omens portend some form ■ 
sway over men's minds ? Courteoi 
form your opinion. 

The discriminating patron of rec( 
will not have forgotten those redeen: 
of an ugly novel, in which M. Zola I 
of the locomotive, — poetically represe 
a creature — of human handiwork, in 
living by a life of its own, the laws of 
by its creator but obscurely and ii 
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vulgarism of her body - servants which has 
assigned a sex to that which, to the dull eye 
of the uninitiated, would seem epicene or sexless. 
For, alike in the delicacy of her constitu- 
tion and the inscrutability or caprice of her 
motives, the machine is essentially feminine I 
I have spoken of her life ; let me add that, to 
the eye of one who is neither mechanician nor 
medical student, a diagram of her interior 
arrangement presents a strikincc likeness to 
cerWn somewhat gruesome dmwiags which 
may be seen exposed in the shop- windows of 
Paris, and which show us a human body from 
which the outer coverings have been removed. 
There is the same intricate system of tubes by 
means of which animal heat — combustion — is 
sustained ; the same appliances for drawing in 
the air of heaven, and for exhaling it when its 
virtue has been absorbed — ^the lungs of the 
machine. And, like the human body, the motor 
is subject to obscure disorders, productive of a 
vague malaise, which affect her working, and 
it may be defy diagnosis, until perchance some 
ring is discovered to be worn, or some *nut' 
defective. Only, these latter things have the 
great advantage over the human organs — that 
they can be renewed at will. I have even 

K 
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fancied that the mood of the motor, if one may 
use the phrase, is affected by the state of the 
atmosphere ; and, speaking prosaically, it is 
quite possible that the presence of too much 
moisture in tlie latter may serve to hinder its 
mixture with the oil-vapour. Finally, and to 
complete the parallel, the petrol — volatile as the 
spirits of a man-of-letters when occasion smiles 
— may be likened to the motor's soul — that 
insubstantial essence, lacking which, to all 
intents and purposes, she were not. But it is 
time to leave the general for the particular. 

At eleven o'clock of a wet, blustering Novem- 
ber morning, a 'Daimler,' fitted with smartly 
appointed wagonette body, stands at the door 
of the old mansion-house. It is of four horse- 
power (nominal), and has four 'gearings,' or 
adjustments of the machinery to determine 
the degree of speed in conformity with cir- 
cumstance. Shades of 'honest Allan' and of 
'Jimmy Thomson,' both of you once frequenters 
of this hospitable spot I what would be the 
comments of your pastoral Muse on this ? 
Without pausing to answer this question, I am 
seated beside the driver, who combines with a 
firm and delicate hand upon the tiller a perfect 
knowledge and mastery of his machine ; and in 
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another moment we are racing past the old trees 
of the avenue. This is * fourth ' or top speed — 
the motion of a swallow on the wing, a flight 
through space, without so much as a horse 
between oneself and the exhilaration of rushing 
air. But soon the inequalities of the road 
demand that we moderate our eagerness, and 
proceed at a lower gearing. So far so good* 
But ere we have emerged from by-roads on to 
the main Kelso-Jedburgh highway, we have 
experienced a mild specimen of the casualties 
to which motor-travel is exposed; for the 
gusty wind which drives the pricking showers 
against our cheeks has again and again put 
out our lights. This, however, is soon cured 
by leaving the door of the burner-house partly 
open, and our progress is once more uninter- 
rupted. 

The wetness of the road-surface is unfavour- 
able, and we have the wind now dead against 
us ; still over the level stretch between Crailing 
and Jedfoot the little motor bears us bravely, 
leaping Oxnam, leaping Jed — now drumly after 
rain— at a couple of bounds in her stride. At 
the cross-roads we take to our right, threading 
the green slopes of Monteviot, past the romantic 
beauty of the grounds of Ancrum House, with 



with a gradient of 1 in 17-23. No 
started on our drive, my companion ar 
into the joys of motoring, with his 
bantered me freely with threats of bi 
up ' at nightfall upon Clarilaw Moor, • 
of being frequently called on to alight 
behind.* And now the motor's powe 
to the test ; but she rises equal to tb 
Then, with a movement of his left 
driver throws her out of gear, and v 
our own impetus down the other si 
incline. 'Rattle' I have written, 
true that the vibration of the mc 
often urged as an objection against 
I can say is that, though extreme!] 
, to jarring, I have experienced no inc< 
, ' from this, and as little from the al 
smells. 
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the village of Newstead with its awkward turn- 
ing, we enter Mebose; but not to halt there. 
We had by this time been two hours upon the 
road, and the day had improved not a whit. 
The sacred groves of Abbotsford had promised 
us a shelter at luncheon-time ; but as the hour 
approached the aspect of things without was a 
pattern of cheerlessness, and the rain, which 
now fell heavily, had begun to find its way 
among the interstices of our clothes. So we 
regaled ourselves, instead, by the hospitable 
ingle of the joiner of Lindean. So far the 
weather had done nothing for us; but, in 
compensation, it was by this time amply evident 
that it was one of the motor's * good days ' : — 
she was doing well, and this in the face of 
adverse conditions of road and wind. For, as 
has been hinted, the motor has her times and 
seasons like the rest of us ; nay, if I may trust 
my host, her master, she has even her antipathies 
to certain individual passengers, and is apt to 
grow sullen or recalcitrant when called upon to 
carry them. Cheered and invigorated by our 
halt, we again pushed on, and, proceeding at 
second gearing or rate of speed, climbed into 
the eyrie of Selkirk, and began to climb out at 
the same — a satisfactory performance. We had 
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now reached the wildest part of our road — a 
region of tumhled upland hillocks, overgrown 
with bents and interspersed with pools, over 
which the gusts of wind rushed by, bearing 
rain-sliowers in their arms. Without once 
slackening speed, our brave little motor scaled 
the brow of the ascent — the highest point of 
our journey, over 900 feet above sea-level. 
Then at once, at a movement of the driver, she 
sprang to her highest gearing, rushing us along 
between young solitary plantations — now pran- 
cing and snorting over some inequality in the 
road-surface, now mingling her flying steam 
with the drift of ragged cloud. The best of our 
journey, as to pace and prospect, was now 
immediately before us. For just then a ray 
from the sun, hitherto effaced, kindled the rust 
of withered beech-leaves and the abundant wet 
haws in an uncared-for wayside hedge to a 
striking richness of colour ; whilst in a moment, 
rising from wild Eildon on our left, a rainbow 
stood above us. Its beauty, clearness, and 
perfection of formation were extraordinary ; a 
faint reflex faintly painted the clouds above it ; 
and seen through it — partly veiled in the grey- 
ness of rain — lay the whole wide country of the 
lower Tweed. A moment more and we were 
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plunging into the valley, toward this triumphal 
arch of Nature's erecting. 

From St. Boswells onward, the remainder of 
our journey was over ground already traversed, 
and only one incident in it need be recorded. 
We had switchbacked gaily enough over the 
hollows at the foot of Lilliard's-Edge ; but as 
we reclimbed that formidable ascent from the 
reverse side (gradient now 1 in 18), our gallant 
little motor began to show signs of distress. 
Yes, there was obviously something amiss ; and 
presently, after advancing very laboriously, she 
stopped dead ; then made another painful effort 
and stopped again, and so on. What ailed her ? 
* Overheated,' suggested our driver ; and con- 
sidering the exertions she had made during the 
day, one could not be surprised. We let her 
rest, and reviewed the situation. It was not 
altogether promising. The daylight was begin- 
ning to fail. On our elevated situation the 
wind blew boisterously. We were still many 
miles from home, which, at our recent rate of 
progress, we might hope to reach some time 
after midnight. But now the owner's know- 
ledge of his machine stood us in really good 
stead ; for, of all the accidents to which the 
motor is subject, he divined just the one which 
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had occurred. It was this. A special handle 
under this machine communicates with the 
supply which feeds the * water-jacket ' ; well, in 
passing over a blown branch which lay across 
the road, this handle had somehow got turned. 
Hence the overheating. Once located, however, 
the ill was half rectified ; and so, after a copious 
drink, the faithful motor bore us smoothly and 
steadily through the darkness to our journey's 
end. In all we had travelled, roughly speaking, 
fifty miles, in something over five hours — a fair 
rate of progress, when ascents and adverse 
circumstances are taken into account. The 
cost of the four and a half gallons of petrol con- 
sumed on the way was 5s. l|d. (London price) ; 
the number of the travellers was three. Let 
me add that, if I may trust my own scanty 
experience, horses seem already to be growing 
reconciled to the motor ; at least, of those that 
we met upon the road, very few did more than 
glance askance at it. Two years ago this was 
different. Finally, and to sum up, let me 
repeat the candid statement of my motorist 
friend. ' Swift, cheap, eminently convenient, 
and an object of interest to him who drives it, 
the motor,' says he, 'is, at its present stage 
of development, still an uncertain means of 
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locomotion. For general purposes and for 
everyday use it may be freely recommended; 
but in the case of my having an important 
engagement to keep, I should prefer to trust 
to horses,* 

The rapidity with which motors are at once 
undergoing improvement and making their way 
in the country may be gauged from the fact 
that the above lines, written little more than 
two years ago, have already an out-of-date 
character. 
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What with our cycles and our motor-ears, it 
seems that we of the present age must outstrip 
the whole race of our progenitors in the practice 
of going to and fro in the land, to visit its 
■ shrines and memorable places. But of the 
genuine pilgrim spirit, I will hazard saying that 
there is but little in the world of to-day. It 
is true that one venerable gentleman of my 
acquaintance (need I scruple to name Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere ?) has never failed, since Words- 
worth's death in 1850, to make an annual 
pilgrimage to the tomb at Grasmere. But Mr. 
de Vere is a poet and an Irishman. We, the 
majority, are, I fear, too much inclined to turn 
our devotions in the kind into a picnic-party ; 
whereas they ought, by rights, to be solitary, 
and accompanied by a touch of austerity. For 
the Spirit of Contemplation is shy and jealous ; 
she will not ' make a third.* 

When I had visited the shrine of my own 
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predilection before, it had been springtime, or 
the season when the robin has newly taken up 
its song, when clematis is in flower, and scarlet 
sprays of the barberry droop from the ruined 
walls raised by Hugh Morville, or, as some 
think, by the pious and enlightened King David 
himself. But now I would visit it in 'winter 
and rough weather,' when I might be almost 
certain to have it to myself. Accordingly, on 
a December day of steady sky and very cold 
though light east wind, I entered the green 
close of Dryburgh, standing for an instant un- 
covered beside the spot where a graceful frag- 
ment of architecture in the First Pointed style 
over-canopies the Wizard's Grave. 

I had done well to come here to-day 1 For 
to-day Solitude made her presence felt among 
the ruins as I had not known her do before. 
Stillness was with her; for the wind, blowing 
snell through the world without, came hither 
but as a sigh from far away, heard but not felt. 
Indeed, so light were the airs which penetrated 
to this sheltered spot, that they barely sufficed 
to lift the plumes of the great yew-tree which 
fills an angle of the building ; barely to stir the 
leaves of heavy ivy-tods, blossoming at this, 
the deadest season of the year ; barely to send 



the ' squawk ' of a daw from the summ 
lofty gable opposite. A redbreast ga 
crumb from between my feet. 

Here, then, among ruins of that t 
architecture which he loved, in this 
oasis, washed by Tweed, with the might 
of Eildon's shoulders rising above it, 
ashes of Walter Scott And here, m 
beside this simple elegance of shaft ar, 
without a roof between him and the sky 
one inspired by what is true and geni 
cramping or against nature in the ( 
doctrine, — here might such an one pt 
reflect upon the life of him who lies b 
to drink in strength and inspiration fi 
example, and, in his own phraseology, to 
the greatly human. 

The greatly human I those are, I " ' 
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One would scarcely say the same of Bums or 
of Milton ; one would certainly not say it of 
Dante or of Shelley, Yet, did one but know 
more of his personal history, one would say it, 
probably, of a greater than these — Shakespeare. 
Perhaps the more ordinary aspects of Scott's 
character are the first to engage attention. 
And then we see that he had nothing whatever 
in common with the temper of the martyr or 
ascetic — witness his unsympathetic delineation 
of the Covenanters ; and as little of the spirit 
of revolt. His aims in life, unconscious or 
avowed, though worthy, or at least blameless, 
were none of the highest, even as his nerves 
were none of the most finely strung. He was, 
in fact, a man of transcendent genius fashioned 
of one clay, and animated by identical impulses 
with the majority; content to walk in the 
accustomed ways, and to work in the manner 
established by tradition for the rewards gene- 
rally accepted. And in this leavening of his 
nature with the ordinary, we may count him 
happy. For *it is no mean happiness to be 
seated in the mean'; and 'all excess brings 
sorrow and disaster, even excess of talent, even 
of truth.' And it is doubtless also in some 
degree to this fact that he owes an empire 



eacn tor himself, we shall most 
that he who, in our own experi 
nearest to the heart in friendshij 
a man as this and not another. 

Living as we have described 
force of native kindliness Scott v 
those 'troops of friends' which 
the remorseful words put by th 
mouth of Macbeth, should be amo 
and consolations of middle life. 
know, it was in middle and advi 
the strength of his nature was t 
vealed. His trial came to him 
of a complete revolution of Fort 
a form not equally severe to all m^ 
his been the visionary or the tra 
temperament, he might have fell 
tively little. But so much the r 
was the fact that we mtttr bi-t -^ 
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then, his credit, that he bore himself without 
reproach in the height of prosperity, and in the 
depth of adversity nobly 1 Never, heretofore, 
had he been called upon to practise stoicism, 
and of the philosopher's passion for self-abnega- 
tion for its own sake he knew nothing. The 
more grand in him was it, then, that his nature 
responded simply, adequately, to the crushing 
demand made upon it; he was stoic at the 
fitting season. To what occasion would not 
such a character have risen ? But this was not 
all; for he outdid the philosophers on their 
own ground. Compare his Journal with the 
lofty and pathetic, but often harsh and frigid. 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. To Scott the 
knowledge how to endure had come intuitively, 
and without loss — rather with intensification — 
of the sweetness of his nature. And if, indeed, 
it be true that the spectacle of a 'good man 
struggling with circumstance ' has not ceased to 
profit gods and men ; then, in modem times, 
I know not where we can study patience and 
a noble bearing in adversity better than in 
Scott's story. 

One word as to the Works. On these, per- 
haps every epithet of eulogy, with but one 
exception, has been showered — ^that exception 
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being the word * perfect' To seek in them for 
the polished perfection of the Greek temple 
would be the very height of false criticism, for 
they aspire, of course, after the romantic, not 
the classical, ideal ; and in the inherent vitality 
of their constructive principle, not less than in 
their massive grandeur and redundant fancy, 
may challenge comparison with the master- 
works of (Jothic architecture. Now we know 
— ^if only from the recent reconstructions at 
Peterborough — that the fine old builders of 
cathedrals were, on occasion, quite capable of 
* scamping ' their work. And, now, in the vast 
edifice left by Scott to succeeding generations, 
the commonest eye can scarce fail to detect 
flaws and want of finish. But has this care- 
lessness of detail afiected the vitality or the uni- 
versality of Scott's work ? So far, assuredly not ; 
and in support of this assertion let me adduce 
two incidents which, trifling in themselves, may 
yet serve — ^like straws — ^to indicate the direction 
in which wind or tide is setting. During the 
Jubilee of 1887, a leading Glasgow minister had 
been told off to accompany some of the Indian 
visitors on a trip down the Clyde. When the 
steamboat was nearing Roseneath, the cicerone 
duly notified the fact to the Oriental who stood 
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beside him. The dusky impassive countenance 
brightened, *Roseneathl' exclaimed the visitor. 
*Ah, I know it from 2%e Heart of Mid- 
Lothian' So much for India. Not long 
ago the writer of these lines, spending the 
evening with a cultivated Japanese gentleman, 
learned from him of the popularity enjoyed by 
the Waverley Novels in Japan. His informant 
added that, the feudal system having remained 
in force there until some thirty years ago, those 
novels which have a feudal colouring are especial 
favourites. So is it, then, that the leaven of that 
one great kindly spirit is to-day still working 
in the spirits of increasing thousands, leavening 
them to itself, even to *far Cathay.' 



d 




A SHEPHERDS' FOX-HUNT 

Who does not remember Sir Walter's descrip- 
tion of the shepherds' hunt in that best of 
all liis stories, Guy Mannering ? ' The scene, 
though uncouth to the eye of the professed 
sportsman, had something in it wildly capti- 
vating. . . .' The chance of witnessing such 
a scene was now presented to ourselves, and 
who would have hesitated to grasp it ? Having 
risen, as we betook ourselves afield the world 
was still as dark as midnight A south-west 
wind was blowing high and snell. Athwart 
the ' rake ' or carry of the clouds, gleamed 
forth at intervals the steel-bright crescent of 
a wasted moon — ' Time's sickle,' set already in 
the seed-field of our life. And yet our hearts 
were light as those of prisoners newly liberated ; 
for we had burst the bonds of daily custom, 
regular habits, eight-hour nights in bed — a 
bondage heavy, irksome, ignominious as any 
that we know. 
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Rabbits crossing the road before our horse's 
hoofs showed us their white scuts through the 
glimmer. Bedrooms in houses of the village 
were already lighted up behind their window- 
blinds ; a wayfarer or two, bound early to 
work, loomed out of the darkness meeting us. 
Our course was towards the hills — where we 
could watch the wakening eyelid of the dawn 
rise languidly above the ridge ahead of us ; then 
mark the dying of the morning star. And 
whilst so doing, we neared our destination. 

* Far up into the wild hills,* as the poet sings, 
stands a solitary farmhouse — the home of peace 
and plenty, and of hospitality the most genial 
and the kindest I have known. There, in the 
honours of his four-score years and two — our 
late Queen's age, as her coevals were till so 
lately proud of saying — there dwells, in faculty 
and vigour unabated, the farmer of innumerable 
acres. And there he presides over a family of 
five fair daughters and as many stalwart and 
athletic sons. Perhaps the type of the Border 
sheep-farmer has changed less than most things 
since Sir Walter's day. At least you may see 
a re-incarnation of Dandie Dinmont in Kelso 
Market Square any Friday. Or, if his out- 
ward life be in some respects altered — ^the daUy 
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newspaper, for instance, reaching now to the 
remoter hill-farms — he yet retains his self- 
dependence and his shrewdness unimpaired. 

Our fifteen miles' drive added relish to a 
capital breakfast, after which we started for 
the rendezvous — our company being composed 
of shepherds and the farmer's sons, with sheep- 
dogs scampering at large. The last were as 
well aware as we were of what was in the 
wind. One of them, being cross-bred with a 
greyhound, was specially suited to our present 
purpose ; we had also with us a wire-haired 
Border terrier or more. 

Having ascended to the Red Scaurs, with 
its noble vista of College winding in a long 
strait vale between high hills, — the Chamouni 
of Cheviot, — we were joined by huntsmen with 
their dogs converging from other quarters — 
young active shepherds, in whose veins the 
blood ran visibly pure. A horse which had 
accompanied us thus far was then turned loose 
to find its own way back to the stable; and, 
our leaders having agreed upon a plan of action, 
the party divided and began to climb the sides 
of the vast gloomy gorge of Hen's Hole. 

And now was realised something of the scene 
which has been described by Scott. On the 
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other side the chasm, the venturesome young 
shepherds with their dogs were shed on the 
precipitous hill-side ; whilst rock and cliff gave 
back their shouts and barkings most cheerfully 
through the fine winter's morning. They were 
in search of a May on.' Our own was a much 
easier path — no worse an ascent, in fact, than 
ruined stairs, or a ship's shrouds — ^to which 
latter the flap and bluster of the wind bore 
out the likeness strikingly. But what an air 
it wasl — A rich strong wine, of which one 
drank and drank again with no thought of 
re-action or of headache. Detested whisky — 

* Scotland's skaith' — could scarcely harm one 
here. It was December; but the temperature 
— at least in the valleys — ^rose to over fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Still struggling upward, we exchanged re- 
marks in an intermittent fashion. A tiny- 
looking orifice in the vertical rock, at a good 
height from the ground, was pointed out as 

* Helen's Hole.' It is a cave, which may be 
entered from a narrow shelf in the cliff. Here 
a hunted fox once sought refuge. To have 
attempted to follow it might have meant to be 
dashed over, so a shepherd stood and flung 
stones into the cave's mouth, a foxhound 



illustrates the nature and habit of 
On another occasion, when presses 
sprang upon the roof of a shephei 
and found safety in the chimne] 
these hills the solitary badger is 
met with ; whilst for many years p 
ravens have bred among the rocks, 
is never increased, though the old 
been observed conducting their yoi 
seemed to be a trial flight. Here, i 
sheltered from the wind and sun, si 
found at mid-summer. 

Our well-laid scheme had not, 
duced a fox when we emerged a 
head. But here our company : 
acquisition. There started from t 
ground — ^where he had lain to wat 
gress, ready meantime to stop a 
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wherever she is given opportunity. Beside him 
started up a collie bitch, and at his side there 
ran, with indefatigable pluck across the broken 
ground, a reduced copy of himself — ^say one ell 
long. Here was the very pulse and heart 
of our proceeding — its moving spirit, unofficial 
huntsman, and its general referee. The bitch 
henceforward led the way, the huntsman fol- 
lowed, and we followed him. 

Up and on to the expanse of broken peaty 
ground which stretches over the hog's-back of 
the great Cheviot I Hither once, by the way, 
climbed Defoe, leaving on record what he saw 
hence. A flying mist was now passing overhead, 
yet even to-day it seemed that a whole world 
of hill and dale lay uncovered and visible before 
us. In clearer weather, I believe that the 
Yorkshire hills may be made out And now 
the sport began. In one of the miniature 
ravines of the black, broken soil a little cave 
appeared. A terrier entered it, our huntsman 
marshalling the field. His blood was up, his 
heart was in the fray. The fox emerged and 
ran. But instead of heading for the open, as 
we hoped, he quickly doubled, making for 
the hole again. Of course the entrance was 
secured ; but perhaps to one or two of us the 



stroying foxes, the shepherd acts in self 

to keep down their depredations co 

among his lambs. The mask and I 

the victim — a late cub — were cut fi 

body, and we all moved on afresh. 

Amid the bracing wind of these high al 

with shifting landscape, company conger 

happy and exciting exercise, the flight 

is swift beyond conception. So the 

shades of eve lay placid on the ambei 

hills before one was aware. We had m 

Hedgehope Hill and Cheviot well behi 

to debouch upon the noble, wild, gree 

of Bizzle, with its fretful stream and 

pinnacles, symmetrical almost as those of C 

Cathedral Here once a fox, hard put 

came near to lure a running pack to tl 

of the Gadarene swine. The fox fell, b 
hounds werp c-i-^^— j 
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ward, until at last it fell. Its body was picked 
up in the green valley beneath, its back broken 
by the fall. 

From Bizzle we turned homewards by the 
Schel and the Black Hag, catching a distant 
view of Harrow Bog, where, from the patch of 
natural wood which still remains, the shepherds 
cut their walking-sticks and prize them for their 
origin. A spot on the Schel was, as I believe, 
the site of the last illicit distillery of these 
parts. But here night fell on us. And so we 
sought once more the kindly welcome and the 
shelter of the hospitable farm — to return home, 
with brain cleared of its gathered cobwebs, full 
of enthusiasm for the shepherd-life, of happy 
memories of the shepherds' holiday I 
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* In winter, when the wind an* rai 

Blaws ower the hoose an' byre 

He sits beside a clean hearth-sta 

Before a rousing fire ; 
Wi' nut-brown ale he tells his ta 

So sang John Clerk — that i 
gentleman, whose diary of travel 
the commencement of the Eightee 
— then still in manuscript, and pre 
strong-room at Penicuik House — "^ 
consulted by Browning when en 

* The Ring and the Book' The p 
in the first quatrain of this excellei 
present true of many others thai 

* Miller*; and, as one watches 
seasoned home-grown elm (three yc 
be, since the felling) smoulder to 
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least, scarce aged as one has come to count age 
now. And here are some of the hnpressions 
which gather m one's memory. 

The village of High Town occupies the 
highest point of the ridge, standing conspicuous 
— ^its name tells you that — over the well-tilled 
undulating land for miles around. The lands 
of High Town are mentioned by that name in 
Abbey Chartularies of the Twelfth or Thirteenth 
Century. A solitary street, — if one may call 
that a street which is by no means regular in 
construction, and has little traffic. And yet 
the old dwellings of * clay and strae ' have now 
been superseded — all but one specimen, much 
dilapidated, which is preserved by an eccentric 
landlord as a home for the village waif, and to 
show to the rising generation the contrast be- 
tween old and new. Still the inequality of the 
cottages, scarcely two of which are alike — a few 
being of good modem design, and one or two 
preservmg the old-fashioned outside staircase 
— suffices to give to the pleasant old village a 
picturesqueness of its own. To some of us, at 
least, it still is picturesque ; but it may be that 
with time their eyes grow none the clearer to 
discover defects in what has been long familiar. 
At the date I hinted at just now, the village 
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had about double its present number of inhabi- 
tants. There were few cottages then which 
were not of the clay and straw type, with their 
red brick chimneys (commodious for the snow- 
balls of mischievous schoolboys) and the rich 
green velvet mossing of their thatch. At a 
date somewhat earlier yet, I have heard that 
each house had a little plank drawbridge in 
front of it, to be used for crossing the channel 
in which superfluous waters ran down uncovered 
before the doors. After the cholera visitation 
of '88, this arrangement was altered. Still I 
know that, even after that, the High Town of 
my early days would not have impressed a 
visitor from the south as exactly a model 
village ; and I still remember with resentment 
one who compared it most unjustly to Scott's 
TuUy Veolan. 

Among the then more numerous inhabitants, 
there was the usual crop of * characters ' ; for in 
these, villages were wont to be rich. There 
was one man in particular whose sad story im- 
pressed me deeply. He had been slighted in 
love, under circumstances of peculiar aggrava- 
tion ; and being of a morbidly sensitive disposi- 
tion (a temperament less uncommon among his 
class than one might suppose), he took this so 
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deeply to heart as to register the singular vow 
that the sun should shine on him no more. 
This vow he Hterally kept. Confining himself 
within his cottage, he would at first go abroad 
only after nightfall. But, by and by, he gave 
up even this, and eventually took to his bed. 
There the remainder of his life — a fairly long 
one — was spent. Of course, he must have been 
possessed of some small means, or he could not 
have indulged his fancy; whilst a niece, I 
believe, lived with him to see to his wants. 
When he died, his sennets (sinews) were found 
to be so much contracted from confinement 
that a coffin of a peculiar shape had to be con- 
structed to receive him; and it is said that 
the joiner, whilst officiating at the * chesting,' 
addressed to the corpse this grim remark — 
* Ye 've been a prisoner lang, and ye sail be ane 
yet I ' This I have had from one who assisted 
at the * streiking,' who adds that the coffin bore 
neither name nor date, and that for many years, 
with one exception, no person had crossed the 
dead man's door-stone. Surely this is one of 
those tales of misery or of madness in which 
Tragedy reveals the harshest aspect of her 
countenance, and which recall the story of that 
most impressive and most mysterious of epitaphs 



woman of his own class to go by '. 
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man, of plausible address, who had 
ward, but had returned like the Pro 
old father's house. Eventually he d: 
in the act of dancing at a hiring' 
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would be celebrated at High Tow; 
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apprentice joiner and apprentice blacksmith of 
the village, and was conducted as follows. A 
day or two before the time, these lads would 
set to work to make, the one a set of fire-irons, 
the other a few * cracky' or *buflfet' stools 
(must I explain that the cracky is a three- or 
four-legged stool, whilst the buflTet has boarded 
sides?), their masters charging them nothing 
for material. These articles were to serve as 
prizes in the match. Then, when the eventful 
day arrived, a wooden target would be set up, 
having a 'tacket' fixed in its centre, and the 
competitor who came nearest to striking the 
tacket took the prize. Shots were paid for at 
so much each, and the money thus collected 
was given to the 'prentices, forming often their 
whole stock of pocket-money for the year. Of 
course, when gun-licences came to be necessary, 
these competitions were doomed, though they 
had sometimes also been carried on with the 
cross-bow. 

At the village smithy throughout the day a 
dice-box would be kept rattling. The prize in 
this case was a cheese, and those who might 
wish to enter for it would look in as they went 
by, pay the fee and throw a main. The cheese 
was afterwards cut up into pieces, of diflTerent 
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dancing, and with him lead off the intricate 
contre-dansey which is known as *Keep the 
Country/ Here was then a subject for the 
pencil of a Wilkie, or, still better, for that of 
Wilkie's Border follower, Lizars, whose memory 
is still kept green by two delightfully humorous 
paintings from his hand which hang in our 
National Gallery. 

Not only the figure, but also the music of 
the country-dance was extremely difficult ; and 
this brings me to those on that night most 
important functionaries, the fiddlers. One of 
these, who had in boyhood been a playmate of 
the writer's father, was to the writer himself, 
perhaps, one of the truest friends he ever had ; 
the other was an old * character,' invariably 
known by his local name of Will * Pull.' Will 
was a thatcher to his trade (it is not easy now 
to find one in the district when a job has to be 
done), and he employed a stout boy as assistant. 
When Will was at work upon a roof, the boy 
would be within to draw the needle, and the 
signal for his doing this was his master's shout* 
ing the word * Pull 1 ' which he did in a peculiar 
and inimitable manner that was all his own. 
Hence the nickname. Now it happened that 
on one occasion some practical joker or other 

M 
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thought to raise a laugh out of this same Will, 
who seemed to take a joke so good-humouredly ; 
so, having smeared the seat of a chair with 
' rozet,' he conducted Will to it, and begged 
him to be seated. But the thatcher seems to 
have suspected the trick, for he remained upon 
his feet, and gradually drew the other into an 
engrossing conversation or argument. In this 
manner the wag by and by became tired of 
standing, and, forgetful of his own trap, himself 
sat down. When he would have risen, the 
chair rose with him ; but, ' Stop a bit, and I 
will release ye,' cries Will. And forthwith, 
producing his shears, he proceeded to keep his 
word by cutting out the seat of the joker's 
trousersi So that, good-nature notwithstand- 
ing, it appeared that he was not a good subject 
for jokes. 



SALMONNETTING IN THE * UPPER 

WATERS '—1901 



That the salmon hatchery newly established at 
East Learmouth might be stocked with ova, 
permission had been obtained, from the Tweed 
Commissioners and from certain of the local 
proprietors or tenants of fishings, to net the 
river for spawning fish. Here was a sight not 
to be witnessed every day in those strictly- 
preserved waters, and we determined not to 
miss it. On the morning in question there was 
less than a foot of flood registered by the 
Tweedometer above Kelso bridge, whilst the 
atmosphere of this extraordinary January, which 
has followed on a year of abnormal rainfall, was 
mild, tepid, and motionless. During the day the 
temperature of the air rose to forty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, that of the water being four degrees 
less. And only once throughout a long day's 
fishing was there the slightest aerial disturbance, 
when for a few minutes light breaths came from 
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the south-east These, however, were palpably 
chilly ; and it may here be mentioned that the 
south-east is the quarter from which in this 
district the coldest winds are found to blow, 
their temperature probably becoming lowered in 
passing over the Dogger Bank, where some of 
the coldest water in the ocean is to be found. 

In this somnolent, dreamy atmosphere — wliich 
veiled the tail trees of the river perspectives as 
with diaphanous gauze, and gave to the land- 
scape the character of a drawing by some austere 
colourist — our party assembled at the Monk's 
Ford. It must have numbered nearly a score ; 
and, as one watched the muster, no eye at all 
interested in the physique and physiognomy 
of its native country could well have failed to 
be gratified. Of course, as being connected 
with the fisheries, and selected for this special 
service, our assistants were, almost all of them, 
picked men. But in type and appearance they 
presented very considerable variety, — from the 
jolly Job Rumbletithump of a seaman, whose 
part in the proceedings was that of supervising 
from the bank, to the lean, sinewy, long-armed 
figure of the chief oarsman, or that of the little ' 
active black-bearded keeper, whom nature has 
compensated for stone-deafness from birth by 
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giving him special aptitudes in his adopted 
calling. But behind variety was likeness. For 
there was scarcely a face or form present but 
spoke of shrewdness — ^not carried to extremes, 
but welded with humaner qualities ; as well as of 
muscles and sinews braced by the daily salutary 
conflict or wrestling-bout, under conditions not 
too trying, with the laws of gravitation and the 
elements. As a training-school for the physique, 
there is no palaestra to equal this. And these 
men were now seen in the only garb in which 
they appear to full advantage, namely in their 
working clothes. 

The net — a most capacious one — had been 
brought up in a lorry. Whilst its cork floats 
and the lengths of its tan-tinted meshes were 
being passed through hands, other appliances 
were deposited on the strand : two fish crates, 
basins in which to wash the spawn, tins on 
which to transport it The fish crates used in 
these operations — ^in which the male and female 
fish captured may be imprisoned separately, 
whilst waiting to be spawned — are boat-shaped 
cages, formed of open spar-work, and con- 
structed to float. When all was ready the boat 
was pushed off^, and the oarsman rowed rapidly 
down-stream, his course describing a wide semi- 
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circle, whilst the net played itself out over the 
stern in front of him. Meantime, a rope 
attached to the upper end of the net having 
been secured, three men, in wading trousers, 
socks, and boots, came 'ploutering' through 
the shallows, bearing it with them. The nose 
of the rapidly-rowed boat touched the shore 
some hundreds of yards down the river, the oars 
were hurriedly shipped, the second rope was 
seized, and the excitement of hauling began. 
But the proverbial slips ' 'twixt cup and lip ' are 
as nothing to those 'twixt netting for salmon 
ova and securing the same. In the first place, 
accidents may befall the net; which is scarce 
likely to be dragged over a shallow stony river- 
bottom or spawning-bed without sustaining 
damage to its meshes. Or, in deeper waters, it 
may be * drowned,' or its ' bosom ' entangled by 
the force of a current more rapid than the 
motion of the boat. But supposing that none 
of these things occur — that it is dragged safely 
to shore, and is seen, already when some little 
distance off, to be weighted with the river's 
silver spoils. How seldom it is that it contains 
a fish which is suited to our purpose I This 
year it is, perhaps, exceptionally so ; for owing 
probably to the warmth of the winter, the fish 
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have spawned unusually early. Of the other 
and useless fish which our net brmgs ashore — 
and it seldom comes home empty — some may 
perhaps be those pitiable objects, diseased or 
fungussed salmon ; for I am sorry to say that, 
after a comparative cessation for several years, 
salmon disease is again rife in Tweed. And so 
you may sometimes observe from the bank the 
mad motions of the suffering fish as they run 
upon the surface of the water ; whilst you will 
scarcely walk far upon the foreshore without 
discovering their dead disfigured bodies where 
they have been deposited by floods. If the net 
brings diseased fish to land they are at once put 
out of their pain, and buried in the loose soil 
of the bank. But supposing less lugubrious 
eventualities. The captured fish may be a smolt, 
or spent fish ; therefore, useless. Or he may be 
a grilse — silvery, and built on finer lines than 
the adult salmon, but immature. Or he may 
not be a salmon at all ; but, say, a sea trout or 
a grayling. For the latter are now common in 
Tweed, though a few years back they were not 
found there. Their appearance is explained by 
the supposition that the ancestor fish made 
their escape from a pond on Lord Lothian's 
property of Monteviot — the dam being burst in 
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a thunder-spate — and that so they were carried 
into the tributary Teviot Should any healthy 
fish, wliich is not the right one, come ashore, it 
is, of course, returned to the river. Sometimes, 
however, it receives a little preUminary treat- 
ment, or decoration. For, perhaps, tliere is no 
living creature, native of these islands, whose 
whole life, habits, and history are more involved 
in mystery than the salmon's. And thus it 
comes about that in the fulness of time earnest 
efforts are being made in these rivers to collect 
scientific data concerning him, — with a view to 
which, some of the fish now captured were 
subjected to this slight operation. The dorsal 
fin was punctured, and a numbered silver label 
fastened to it, the weight and measurement of 
the fish having previously been taken and 
entered, under a corresponding number, in a 
book kept for the purpose. In this manner, 
should he have the bad luck to be captured 
later on with the hook, a second weighing and 
measuring will disclose the growth made by him 
in a known interval. 

From the Monk's Ford we passed up-stream 
to the Monk's Pool, still on the Ravenswood 
estate, and very famous as a salmon-cast It 
will be observed that the nomenclature here 
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smacks strongly of Sir Walter Scott ; but, as in 
some other cases, it is artificial and retrospective 
rather than traditional. Thus the pool and the 
ford have been christened from the experiences 
of a fictitious character — ^the Sub- Prior in the 
novel of The Monastery \ just as in Carlisle 
Castle a certain chamber is now shown in all 
good faith as the prison of Fergus M*Ivor, who, 
at least under that name, never existed. A 
remarkable result this of the ideal creation of 
* forms more real than living man.' But, how- 
ever interesting from a literary point of view, 
upon historical and philological grounds the 
practice is not free from objection. For in- 
stance, the estate of Ravenswood seems to have 
received its name, not for sylvan or ornitho- 
logical considerations, but simply, like a sub- 
urban villa, for the beauty and literary association 
of a sound. The neighbouring Bogle or Bogley 
Bum, on the other hand — ^which, rising in 
Eildon, empties itself into Tweed to the north 
of St. Boswells — supplies an instance of a name 
from genuine tradition. And whilst primarily 
associated with Thomas the Rhymer and his faery 
leman, it also serves indirectly to recall Sir Walter 
Scott, through the latter's early publication of 
a part of the Rhymer's poem of Sir Tfistrem. 
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But it is not through the medium of inani- 
mate things only that the great magician is 
recalled to-day. Among the spectators of our 
netting operations may be noticed one quiet 
and dignified figure, who stands a little apart 
upon the bank. It is that of Mr. Purdie, retired 
fisherman, of Mertoun ; who, at the age of eighty- 
seven years, still bears himself unbent in the 
mingled rime and ruddiness of an old age that 
is * frosty but kindly.* He is the nephew of that 
reclaimed poacher whom Sir Walter appointed 
to be his gamekeeper, and in whom he found 
not only the trustiest of servants, but the truest 
of friends as well. In early youth Mr. Purdie 
has often seen and spoken to the great man, 
when the latter would be occupied in laying out 
his walks and plantations at Abbotsford. * He 
was the best of men,' and the tone in which the 
words are spoken says more even than the 
words themselves. The old gentleman also 
remarked that, at the date referred to, Scott's 
congenital infirmity would have incapacitated 
him from salmon-fishing. 

For striking and grandiose beauty, the part 
of the Tweed which we have now reached 
exceeds any other spot in the entire ninety-six 
miles of the river's course. So grand, indeed, 
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is the scenery as to come near to realise an ideal 
conception of the Gates of Hercules, rather than 
a mere reach or ^ link ' upon a humbler northern 
stream. The spot is that where, at the foot of 
the towering, copse-clad cliffs and bluffs of the 
Gateheugh, the river turns, without warning, to 
double on itself. Here its waters first appear 
to spread themselves abroad almost like those 
of a lake, then pour, with a terrific swirl, into 
their new restricted channel. Judged by the 
eye, the precipitous cliffs, which block their 
further onward passage, cannot measure less than 
three hundred feet The pool a little lower 
down has been sounded to the depth of thirty 
feet, and is one of the deepest on Tweed, though 
I believe that both Maxwheel and Makerstoun 
have been sounded to forty feet The name 
Gateheugh, by the way, may be either Norse or 
Anglo-Saxon for * goat's height.' On (or, more 
probably, just above) the green haugh confront- 
ing it, is the site of Old Melrose, the monastic 
foundation of Boisil, or Boswell, from which 
sprung the later world-famed abbey, further up 
the stream. Nearly 1800 years ago Old Melrose 
was the scene of the profession and novitiate 
of that dearest of saints to a Scottish Borderer, 
Cuthbert ; and the locality is still fragrant with 
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his memory. No trace of the old buildings is, 
however, left ; though a small oval pool adjacent 
to the modern 'luncheon-house' is reputed to 
have formed a fish-pond of the monks. An 
inscribed stone, which has been adopted as 
the lintel of the said modern building, is pro- 
bably not more than one or two centuries old. 
Over scenes so endeared by story and by natural 
beauty as these, who would not linger if he 
could ? Our part, however, is here to turn 
upon our traces like the river, — to drag our 
net, the day long, over the shallows and the 
pools of Tweed — downward even to where a 
tree-sheltered theekit cottage surmounts the 
romantic rocky bastion of Craig Ower — Creag 
Odliar — the ' grey cliff' I 



A FRENCH CAMPAIGNER IN 
THE LOTHIANS 

* A soldier's glory,' says Sainte-Beuve, * needs 
a soldier's eloquence to set it forth.' He is 
speaking of that fine fellow Montluc, who, 
when he had wrought heroic deeds with the 
sword, blazoned them heroically with the pen. 
But, whether we agree with the French critic or 
not, we may at least be glad that his was the 
opinion of Montalembert of Ess6, when, bring- 
ing a French army to Scotland, he brought Jean 
de Beaugu^ in his train. Of D'Ess^ we may 
mention in passing that he was an ancestor of 
the Montalembert who has cast lustre on our 
own century ; whilst De Beaugu^ has at least 
these things in common with his coeval, Mont- 
luc, that both alike abound in maxims; both 
seem to write with the recollection of Livy or 
of Tacitus present to their minds. 

In 1548 the fortunes of Scotland were at the 
nadir ; leaderless and divided, she lay prostrate 
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— exhausted by the punitive brutalities of 
Somerset's successive expeditions, and by the 
crowning and crushing defeat of Pinkie in 
September of the year before. Many of her 
strongliolds, too, were in the hands of the 
Enghsh ; and it was with a view of recovering 
these to his allies, and of driving the intruders 
from the country, that the French king, Henry 
II., now sent D'Esse, an able and experienced 
commander, to Scotland with an army of six 
thousand men. The General landed his forces 
at I-icith on the sixteenth day of June ; where- 
upon his Boswell, De Beaugu^, at once begins 
to register his impressions. He is much struck 
by the demoralisation which he finds prevailing 
among the Scots, who, as he tells us, dare 
scarcely show themselves outside their towns 
except in considerable companies. On the 
other hand, such is the insolence of the victori- 
ous English that, from day to day, a small troop 
of five hundred horsemen comes and goes and 
does as it pleases, venturing in broad daylight 
up to the very gates of Edinburgh. He adds, 
however, that the apathy of the natives is not 
to be attributed to pusillanimity, but rather to 
the ills which follow upon faction. Or perhaps 
the country has in some sort — he does not 
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conjecture how — incurred that Divine wrath, 
which, from the days of Babylon to those (still 
comparatively recent) of Mahomet the Second, 
has often and for obscure causes been known to 
vex the nations. Be this as it may, the French 
writer assures us that, from the moment when 
his countrymen set foot in Scotland, the tables 
began to be turned in the favour of that much- 
suffering land. 

The company of the Lieutenant- General 
included several names of distinction in French 
warfare, among them those of De Biron and 
Brissac, of D'Etauges, a famous captain ; Peter 
Strozzi, the prior of Capua, and the German 
Rhinegrave. His command was made up of 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Swiss, so that, as the 
English were supported by Italian mercenaries, 
the coming contest would be of a very cosmo- 
politan character. The Frenchman's force con- 
sisted largely of raw levies, which made him 
conscious of the expediency of using great tact 
in deaUng with them. His principle was to 
come to close quarters as quickly as possible, 
with a view of thus divesting the enemy of that 
prestige and awe-inspiring mystery with which, 
as an unknown and victorious army, they might 
be clothed in the eyes of his own men. He was 
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a great believer also in appeals to the imagina- 
tion of the soldier, and one of his first acts after 
landing was to address his men in an inspiriting 
oration. In this he assured them that, though 
their foe was an untried one, he doubted not 
but that the least of those he now addressed 
would willingly engage with the bravest Eng- 
lishman of them all. Then he went on to 
appeal to their military vanity — now when 
fortune had so willed it that, in the persons of 
the Scots, there were many good and gallant 
men present to witness their deeds of valour. 
' Can you doubt,' he continued, with a soldier's 
jocularity, 'that we shall come to our honour, 
and that easily, against enemies so contemptible, 
or that we can fail to thrust them forth of 
Scotland by the shoulders ? For my own part, 
soldiers, I hope, by the help of these weapons, 
to show you the road to well-doing both on 
horseback and on foot; and may this arm, 
which in the bygone time was often bathed in 
English blood to its own highest credit — may 
this arm once more grow weary scattering the 
brains of English heads with a better will than 
ever before 1 So you may know that you will 
please me more by getting ready to follow the 
example of my acts than by lending credence to 
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my words I ' The acclamations of the men 
showed with how much favour they listened to 
this speech, and D'Ess^ decided forthwith to 
march on the strong fortress of Haddington, 
the centre of English power in that district. 
As to this decision, an Englishman, writing to 
Lord Shrewsbury on June 21st, remarks that 
the French *make very great brags, and their 
saying is that they will come to Haddington ; 
but I think it is too hot for them.' Time was 
to show that this confidence was misplaced. 

There was now, says our chronicler, not a 
soldier in D'Ess^'s force but wore the counten- 
ance of a joyous companion. The march to 
Musselburgh was begun at once — the French 
proceeding by the high road, whilst the Ger- 
mans, with the artillery, followed the sea-shore. 
At the same time, Lord Duns, described as a 
Scots nobleman of great worth, was requested 
to go forward, in company with one Captain 
Loup, D'Etauges* second in command, to recon- 
noitre the country for roving parties of the 
enemy; whilst D'Etauges himself, with the 
remainder of the light horse, should act as their 
support. The army then advanced with eager- 
ness, moving as if the soldiers feared to arrive 
too late for the fighting. But they had come 
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but within a half-league of Musselburgh when 
an estafette from D'Etauges brought word that 
the enemy had fallen back on Haddington. 
None knew better than D'Ess^ how to turn 
such information to account. He turned to the 
Regent Arran, who, with Lord Hume and 
other Scots gentlemen, had joined him, and 
exclaimed, with characteristic bravado, that this 
was good news indeed. ' For if the enemy are 
shy of us before they have seen us, how much 
more so when we m^eet ! ' ' Even so,' reflects 
the sententious Beaiigu^, 'is it a thing not 
unbecoming in the good chief and great captain 
to make use, on occasions, of unusual phrase- 
ology in order to stimulate the confidence of raw 
recruits when called on to confront an unknown 
enemy.' D'Ess^ then ordered the advanced- 
guard to proceed at an easy pace, and with 
Arran and Strozzi beside him, and a goodly 
troop of horsemen following, placed himself at 
their head. 

Among Continentals of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, war was waged classically, in 
accordance with the traditions bequeathed by 
the great captains. It was the period of small 
armaments, of ruses, stratagems, and ambus- 
cades ; of protracted sieges and hand-to-hand 
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encounters — in the sense of being favourable to 
the display of personal skill and daring, the 
military Golden Age. It may also be observed 
that the precise stage in the gradual ousting of 
armour by gunpowder which we have now 
reached is marked for us by our chronicler's 
observation that the French harquebusiers wore 
morions, jacks, and arm-pieces, in spite of a 
current doctrine to the contrary. Some of the 
incidents which follow in our authority's narra- 
tive serve to illustrate contemporary military 
methods, and as so doing we may relate one or 
two of them, using by preference where we can 
such nearest equivalents to the original words 
as we can contrive to find. 

In the course of the reconnaissance on which 
we have seen him sent out, Loup had been 
guided to a village which lay over against 
Haddington. That fortress itself now lay 
below him — four-square, walled, and doubly 
moated, occupying the centre of an extensive, 
low-lying plain, and thus commanded by no hill 
or eminence in its immediate vicinity. Finding 
nothing to do where he was, Loup concluded to 
send out fifty lances, to see if they could draw 
the English from their post of vantage. In 
accordance with military usage, native troops 
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were detached for this service, and these were 
instructed in which direction they were to lead 
the pursuit. The Captain then posted a sen- 
tinel on the high ground, to give him warning 
of what followed, and, withdrawing with the 
remainder of his men, concealed himself behind 
some old buildings. The stratagem, however, 
failed ; for the Englishmen contented them- 
selves with discharging their field-pieces upon 
the decoys, without leaving the shelter of their 
walls. On this, Loup left his ambush, and 
joining the Scotsmen in the open before the 
town, proceeded to make examination into the 
nature of the ground and the resources of the 
country. Whilst he was thus engaged, about 
three hundred of the enemy sallied forth. But 
they kept out of musket-range, neither ventur- 
ing to attack him, nor suffering themselves to 
be attacked. So that there was nothing left 
the Captain to do but to fall back and report 
to his General — having reconnoitred the town 
from the foot of the wall, whence several shots 
had been fired at him without effect. It was a 
day of rain and fog— conditions of the atmo- 
sphere to which De Beaugu^ informs us that 
the district is peculiarly subject — and hence on 
the return journey arose a mistake, by which a 
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detachment of friendly cavalry was taken for 
the enemy. 

Having quartered his army at Loretto, D'Ess6 
next sallied forth in person, taking with him 
five hundred picked harquebusiers, some Ger- 
mans, his own troop, and that of D'Etauges. 
On nearing the hill which is above the plain of 
Haddington on the Aberlady side, he despatched 
D'Etauges to skirmish before the town ; whilst 
the CommandantD'Andelot, Captain Villeneuve, 
and others, with three hundred harquebusiers, 
were to pass round in rear of the hill, to the 
other side of the town, to see if anything could 
be effected there. Loup's manoeuvre was then 
practically repeated, only on a larger scale, and 
with better success. Accompanied by his own 
men-at-arms and the remaining harquebusiers, 
the General descended into the plain, advanced, 
and set about calmly and deliberately making 
the circuit of the town, with a special eye to 
weak places in the fortifications, where a breach 
or lodgment might be practised. Meantime, 
the English artillery played without ceasing on 
his party, whilst some Italian harquebusiers also 
sallied forth to essay to cut it off. But from 
this they were prevented by D'Etauges, with 
whom were some young men of great valour. 
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who, taking the cue from their captain, did 
what, on such occasions, ' it lies with good men 
to do.' Meantime others of the Italians, having 
sighted the advance of D'Andelot and Villeaeuve 
and their party, and finding that it was not to 
be checked by tlie fire of the artillery, came 
forth to stop it by a charge. The French 
captain made at first as if to stand his ground, 
greeting the enemy with a volley from his 
harquebuses, by which several of the attacking 
party fell. But, as the Italians began to warm 
with the prospect of the encounter, he began to 
draw off his men — at first slowly, then at full 
speed, and thus led the tantalised pursuers 
towards certain ruins, behind which he had 
posted some of his men. Thus the enemy, in 
all the disorder of a hot pursuit, found them- 
selves confronted at once by the ambuscade, as 
well as by D'Andelot and his party, who now 
turned to face them. At the same moment 
they were charged in flank by ViUeneuve. 
Notwithstanding all this, seeing that a strong 
body of cavalry was advancing at full speed 
from the town to their support, they stood their 
ground, and some sharp fighting took place. 
The mel^e, indeed, became general, for at the 
same time D'Ess^ became engaged with Sir 
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John Wilford, the English officer commanding 
in Haddington, who, seeing the way things 
were going, had come forth to cover the retreat 
of his own men. He was, however, repulsed 
and driven back within his gates, just at the 
time when D'Andelot and his party succeeded 
in driving back their assailants at the point of 
the sword, with many dead and wounded left 
on the field. So far, at least, the Frenchmen 
had acquitted themselves with credit, and the 
moral effect upon the English of the day's 
fighting was considerable. Besides those men- 
tioned above, the Rhinegrave, Strozzi, De la 
Mailleraye, and others of distinction, had all 
borne part in the fray. 



A POSSIBLE ORIGINAL OF 
SMOLLETT'S LIEUTENANT 



I TRUST that Mr. Henley's critical detractions 
have not reduced the number of Smollett's 
readers ; among whom I am sure that not 
one has forgotten the adventures of Lieutenant 
Lismahago, including the usage he underwent 
in the wigwams of the Miami Indians, and 
his marriage with the squaw, Squinkinacoosta. 
(By the way, does not Conan Doyle's Refugees 
contain a reminiscence of these incidents?) 
The Expedition of Humphrey CUnker saw the 
light in 1771, five years before which time the 
author was touring in his native country, amass- 
ing materials for his new book. Now, this 
being so, it seems not only possible but highly 
probable that in describing the experiences 
of the disputatious and dehghtful Lieutenant, 
Smollett may have had in his mind the re- 
markable adventures of a certain real Scotsman, 
which being then of quite recent occurrence, 
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were probably being a good deal talked about 
in Scotland. That the author put many real 
things and persons into his book is beyond 
dispute, and I am much mistaken if Lismahago 
had not this prototype. But, be this as it 
may, the narrative of the true adventures now 
lies before me, and as it is unpublished and of 
considerable interest, I propose here to give 
some brief account or digest of it. Let me 
say at starting that there is no question of 
its authenticity ; but did any such question 
exist, the manner of the writing would of itself 
suffice to set it at rest For nobody capable of 
* making up ' sucli stories as are here told would 
make them up in so plain a style. Indeed the 
baldness and matter-of-fact nature of the state- 
ments call to mind the well-known adventure- 
book known as the Journal of Penrose. The 
interest, then, of the narrative lies not in the 
manner of telling, but in the thing told. And 
of course the resemblance noticed in the title 
of this article refers solely to experience, and 
not to the character of the hero. 

In the year 1768, there happened to be re- 
siding in America a young Scotsman of the 

name of R . He was a member of a good 

south-country family, was seventeen years of 
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age, and, being fatherless, had been sent to 
New York to be under the care of a rich uncle, 
who was a merchant there. Soon after his 

arrival, young R was sent by his kinsman 

to Fort Detroit, in charge of a consignment 
of military stores and other supplies. He was 
still at the latter place when the officer com- 
manding the garrison, being anxious to know 
whether the lakes and rivers between Detroit 
and Michellematama were navigable for vessels 
of greater burthen than the small ' bateaux ' 
usually employed upon them, fitted out a little 
expedition for the purpose of taking soundings. 

This expedition R was invited to join — 

an invitation which he eagerly accepted. The 
prospect of good waterfowl-shooting was his 
chief inducement to do this ; but had he known 
that the supposed ' pleasure jaunt ' on which he 
was embarking was to conduct him to capture 
by savages, captivity, and sale as a slave, as 
well as to make him in the first place the 
witness of unheard-of tortures and of massacre, 
and in the next the hero of more than one hair- 
breadth 'scape, he might well, I think, have 
hesitated to set forth. 

The historical situation of north - eastern 
America in the year 1763 will be easily called 
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to mind, for it was in the very period of the 
triumph in the New Worid of the elder Pitt's 
administration, when the victories of Amherst 
and of Wolfe had not only broken through 
the line within which France had sought to 
contain the western advance of the English, 
but had also annihilated for ever her hopes of 
an American empire. But though France was 
conquered, the allegiance of the native tribes 
was as yet by no means assured to the British, 
whilst French intrigue continued to be busy 
in that quarter. At the time we speak of, 
however, formal professions of friendship had 
recently been made by the natives, and con- 
sequently no apprehensions were entertained 
for the safety of the explorers. In addition 

to young R , the party included six soldiers 

and two sailors, under command of Lieutenant 
Charles Robson, of the 77th Regiment, with 
whom were associated Sir Robert Davies, a 
visitor desirous to see the country, and an 
Indian slave boy. The two latter voyaged 
in a light canoe, designed for navigation in 
shallow waters, the remainder occupying the 
bateau. Starting on the 2nd May, and pro- 
ceeding in a northerly direction through the 
rivers and lakelet which separate Lakes Huron 
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and Erie, they passed a number of native 
villagesj which they found nearly deserted — 
whence they concluded that the uihabitants 
must be absent on a hunting-expedition. On 
the fifth day they reached Pinuree, where some 
Canadians solemnly warned them that to pro- 
ceed further would be dangerous. But as the 
mouth of the Huron River, which Lieutenant 
Robson desired to sound before ending his 
cruise, was only about six miles off, he decided 
to incur the risk of pushing on. He had pro- 
ceeded, however, but a httle way when he found 
the bank of the river lined with Indians to the 
number of some hundreds. This, then, was 
the explanation of the deserted state of the 
villages. To turn back now would amount 
to a confession of weakness, an invitation to 
attack; and so there was nothing for it but to 
proceed, notwithstanding that the narrowness 
of the river, coupled with the strength and 
direction of the current, drove the bateau in 
under the bank, whilst at the same time pre- 
venting its rate of progress from exceeding that 
of a walk. The Indians, being thus easily able 
to keep pace with it, now accompanied it along 
the river-bank, making as they did so valuable 
proffers to the occupants of traffic or of presents, 
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which they coupled with protestations of friend- 
ship. The Englishmen were not quite without 
suspicions as to how much the latter might 
be worth; but their cue was evidently to put 
the best face on matters, which they did by 
endeavouring to humour their importunate ac- 
quaintances. It now became apparent, however, 
that the conduct of these persons had been a 
blind; for while the squaws and children had 
thus kept the Englishmen in play, the * braves ' 
had been filing off unnoticed to occupy a vantage- 
ground ahead. And thence, when the boats 
came opposite them, they opened fire, the 
squaws and children at the same time making 
off. The fire of the natives, being at close 
quarters, was most deadly, and Lieutenant 
Robson had barely had time to give the word 
to sheer off, when he was shot through the body 

and killed. Young R now took the helm, 

and endeavoured to get the boat about, for the 
guns being by some mischance unloaded, it was 
not possible to return the enemy's fire. The 
condition of the bateau, however, which was 
now under-manned and encumbered with the 
bodies of two private soldiers who had fallen, 
rendered this manoeuvre difficult to execute. 
The Indians, who had noted the fall of the 
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captain, took advantage of the confusion which 
followed it, and uttering the dreadful cry which 
they call the 'death gralloo,' they rushed for- 
ward, and easily boarded the boat. In the 
brief interval which had elapsed since they were 
first seen on the river-bank, they had found 
time completely to alter their appearance, which 
they had done by casting aside the blankets 
and ornaments of peace-time, and assuming their 
war-paint of black and red, in which they made 
a truly terrifying show. 

Each of the surviving Englishmen now found 
himself seized by the hair, this being the Indian 
method of establishing rights in a prisoner. The 
corpses of those who had fallen were scalped, 
and Sir Robert Davies, who, on seeing the 
turn things had taken, had endeavoured to 
escape in his canoe, was shot. His head was 
then severed from the body and scalped, the 
scalpless head being afterwards interred with 

the trunk. The ferocious aspect of R 's 

captor — Peewash by name — precluded all hopes 
of mercy, and R had already resigned him- 
self to the prospect of death. He was, however, 
dragged ashore instead, through water which 
reached to his neck, and there bound with a 
rope and given over to the custody of a squaw. 



I 
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whilst the boat was plundered ; after which he 
was laden with his master's share of the booty, 
and marched off to the native village. Among 
the contents of the boat had been some strong 
waters, and a drunken orgy was now indulged 
in by the Indians, in the course of which the 
white captive had a narrow escape of being 
put to death by the tomahawk of a truculent 
brave. The night was passed in dancing and 
riot, as well as (horrible to relate !) in feasting 
upon the remains of one of the slaughtered 
Englishmen. The narrator is careful, however, 
to inform us that cannibalism was not common 
among the Indians of North America, and that 
those who practised it did so less from appetite 
than from a superstitious belief that it made 
them fortunate in war. On this principle the 
young are encouraged to eat human flesh. On 
this occasion the luckless captive was himself 
pressed to join the unholy banquet, but tact- 
fully contrived to have himself excused without 
giving offence. 

It was now made plain to him that he was 
to be adopted by the tribe into whose power 
he had fallen, which belonged to the Chippewah 
nation, his master desiring him to give up once 
and for ever all thoughts of returning to Detroit. 
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An attempted escape was rendered futile by 
the treachery of the Indian boy who had been | 
Davies's servant, and being now at a distance I 
of eighty miles from the Fort, he was fain to i 
resign himself to his condition, and endeavour I 
to ingratiate himself with his captors. As the] 
best means towards this end, he simulated satis- 
faction with his present mode of life, being so I 
far successful that, though still kept bound, and j 
employed in such rough labour as the felling j 
and bringing in of firewood, he seems to have j 
attained to something resembling the position 
of a favourite. His master hoped that, being 
still young, he might yet become reconciled 
to Indian ways, and he was therefore deprived 
of his own clothes and attired in the native 
fashion with a blanket, his face being painted a 
variety of colours, and his head shaved, except- 
ing a small tuft of hair on the crown and two 
locks, which were plaited, with silver brooches 
interwoven, and allowed to fall over his face. 
On certain occasions he was even loaded with 
all the ornaments which could be collected in 
the family of his captor, and in this guise 
paraded up and down for the admiration of 
the settlement His fare at this time was 
extremely meagre; for, the hunting-season being 
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over, the Indians were subsisting chiefly on fish, 
of which, in stormy weather, the supply often 
ran very short. At these times they would 
be reduced to pasturing upon acorns; but for 
such privations they cared little, restoring their 
wasted physical condition, when opportunity 
arrived, by sloth and by eating to repletion. 
Their method of taking fish was peculiar. On 
a dark night, a pole having a light attached to 
it would be fixed in the bows of a canoe. A 
fisher armed with a harpoon then takes his 
stand in the prow, who, as the fish attracted 
by the light rise to the surface, directs the 
steersman how to steer so as to give the best 
chance of striking them. When a fleet of fifty 
of these torch-bearing craft was to be seen 
moving over the smooth surface of the waters 
through the darkness, the sight was very pic- 
turesque, and may perhaps have recalled to the 
young Scotsman the * burning of the water ' at 
home. As for pastimes, the favourite sport of 
the natives was a variety of the game of shinty, 
participated in by both males and females, in 
which the latter often came off* winners. But 
in this diversion the captive does not seem to 
have been allowed to take part. 

Readers of American history, or of Fenimore 

o 
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huts men, women, and children would lie down 
promiscuously, ranging themselves like spokes 
of a wheel, with their feet towards the fire, 
which represents the hub. One incident of the 
journey is of interest to students of comparative 
mythology. Having arrived at an island where 
was a native cemetery, the company assembled 
round the grave of a son of Peewash, and there 
each planted a few grains of com. On another 
occasion, during a storm, handfuls of tobacco 
were thrown into the lake, to appease an 
ofiended spirit In thunderstorms on land, 
tobacco would be thrown into the fire, a squaw 
drumming the while with a piece of iron on a 
kettle, to avert injury by lightning. Sir John 
Maundeville, as some readers will remember, 
recommends a branch of white-thorn as an 
amulet against similar perils. 

In due course the young Scotsman was 
advanced from the position of slave to that of 
adopted son of his master, receiving upon this 
occasion the new name of Addick, which signi- 
fies White Elk. But if he had hoped that his 
circumstances would be bettered by the change, 
he was doomed to disappointment. The men 
of the party to which he belonged held it 
beneath their dignity to perform any labour 
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except that involved in fishing or hunting, I 
carrying their views on this point so far that 
they would actually leave the dead game on ' 
the ground where they had killed it, to be 
fetched home by the squaws, who would be J 
guided to the place by markings on trees and 
the hke, left by their husbands for the purpose. ' 
In these circumstances, much hard labour fell l 

to the share of R , who tells us that his J 

hands were sometimes almost without skin,..] 
whilst enforced nakedness beneath a broiling 1 
sun would cover his limbs with blisters. The 
privations endured by his associates and himself 
before Detroit were at times extreme. There 
were now other English prisoners of gentle 
condition in the same plight with himself; but 
so far from tending to mend his fortunes, this 
came near to be the means of costing him his 
life. It happened thus. A blood-feud having 
arisen, the Chippewahs slew a certain Capt^n 
Campbell, who was a prisoner of the Ottawa 
Indians. By way of reprisal, the Ottawas 

determined to slay R ; and it was only 

through being concealed by his master that he 
escaped. When he was being led away to a 
place of safety, he passed by the body of poor 
Campbell, from which the scalp, nose, ears, legs. 
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and arms, as well as other parts, had been cut 
off, and which had now become — ^like the bodies 
of the heroes in Homer — a prey to dogs. 

R was led to the hall of a Frenchman's 

house, in which were assembled the chiefs of 
the four nations now encamped before Detroit ; 
and there was called upon by Pontiac himself 
to interpret certain letters, being threatened 
with death should he garble or keep back any- 
thing. The Chiefs object was to learn whether 
peace had really been made between France and 
England — a thing which had actually happened, 
but which the Canadians either disbelieved or 
feigned to disbelieve, hoping by this means to 
induce the Indians to maintain the war until 
reinforcements could be brought from France. 

The position now occupied by R enabled 

him to enter into an agreement with a French- 
man with whom he had formerly been 
acquainted, whose name was Quilleim, by 
which the latter was to turn to account the 
known avarice of Peewash to purchase from 
him his white captive as a slave. The transac- 
tion was satisfactorily concluded, and in ex- 
change for merchandise to the value of £40 
sterling, R passed into Quilleim's posses- 
sion, where he hastened to enjoy the now 
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unwonted luxuries of a warm bath and a change' '^ 
of clothes, followed by a good supper and a 
comfortable bed. But his troubles were by no 
means at an end; for next day, whilst he was 
lamenting with Mile. Quilleim over the eon- , 
dition of the many poor captives who remained | 
in the hands of the savages, and contriving 
means for their escape, who should enter the 
house but a party of Ottawa Indians, who, 
regardless of remonstrance, forced him rudely 
downstairs and hurried him back into captivity. , 
Then, indeed, he felt (as well he might) that his 
situation 'wore a very gloomy aspect.' 

After various adventures, he now passed for 
a time into the keeping of Owasser, king of the 
Chippewah nation, where he was better treated 
than before. Indeed, the king conceived such 
a liking for him, that he became anxious to 
have him for a son-in-law. But, notwithstand- 
ing that the royal young ladies were accounted 

the handsomest in camp, R manifested a 

prudence beyond his years in hesitating to 
accept the proffered alliance. He permits us 
to know, however, that when Peewash, his 
former master, insisted upon having him re- 
stored, the king regretted the separation, 
whilst the princesses also showed that they 
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were *not indifferent.' His next experience 
was another narrow escape — ^this time from 
swelling the list of victims in a massacre in 
which eight prisoners were put to death in 
various barbarous ways, some of them being 
shot with bows and arrows by the little boys of 
the tribe, in order that these might gain ex- 
perience in the use of weapons and become 
accustomed to deeds of cruelty. Of the skin 
of the dead men's arms were made tobacco- 
pouches, the first joints of the fingers being left 
to dangle like tassels. Then the heads were 
scalped, and the bodies flung into the river, in 
order that, being borne by the current to 
Detroit, they might strike terror to the hearts 
of the beleaguered inhabitants. The Indians 
had been incited to this last act of atrocity by 
a hag, who, having dreamt that she had seen 
ten Englishmen slain and scalped, had urged 
the young warriors to make her dream good, 
prophesying evil consequences should they fail. 
Realising the great danger in which he lived, 

R now resolved at all hazards to attempt 

escape. Having succeeded in communicating 
with his friends inside the fort, he secured their 
co-operation in bribing a Frenchman to aid him 
in his attempt. It was accordingly arranged 
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that the Frenchman, whose name was Boileau, 
should give out that he was going a-fishing, but 
should instead conceal himself, with his canoe, 
among the bushes covering a certain low point 
of land upon the river's bank, there to await 

R 's coming. The execution of the plan 

was, however, deferred by an engagement which 
took place between the British troops and the 
natives, from which, as the result of French 
treachery, the former were compelled to retire, 
leaving their commanding officer and some 
sixty soldiers on the field. The commandant's 
heart was then roasted for eating, a portion of 
it being brutally rubbed upon the mouth of one 
of the prisoners who had declined to eat of it. 
The sight of these and similar barbarities served 

to confirm R in his resolution, and he 

accordingly trysted Boileau for that very night. 

The night set in with lightning, rain, and 

thunder. Lying down upon his bearskin as 

usual, R waited until he judged the other 

inmates of the hut to be asleep. Then, having 
divested himself of his moccasins, that he might 
move with the less noise, and also of his wam- 
pum and other ornaments, he crawled on all 
fours into the open air, being clad only in a 
painted shirt. Here he paused for several 
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minutes, to make sure that all was still, and 
then betook himself to the woods. But owing 
partly to the darkness, partly to the unprotected 
state of his body, and the thorns and briars 
which beset his way, the difficulties of progres- 
sion were immense. Finding it impossible to 
make more than about a mile an hour in this 
manner, he plunged into the river, where, in 
order to escape observation by the Indians on 
the bank — where there was a road — he was 
compelled to wade in water reaching to his 
chin. His progress, though less distressing, 
was now even slower than before, so that at last 
the fear of being overtaken by daylight ere he 
should have reached a place of safety drove him 
back again to the woods. And it was now that 
he had one of the narrowest of his many 
escapes ; for at the moment when he was in the 
act of regaining the bank he beheld two Indians, 
armed with guns, upon the road within twenty 
yards of him. Well knowing, from the example 
of other prisoners who had been discovered 
when attempting to escape, that detection in 
his present circumstances would be followed by 
instant death by the tomahawk, he crouched be- 
hind a fallen tree. This afforded him but partial 
concealment, and had the Indians chanced to 
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glance in his direction he must have been 
ohserved. Fortunately, tbey happened to be 
in close conference at the moment, as well as 
partly intoxicated, for they were returning from 
a feast, and so he had the satisfaction of seeing 
them disappear into a neighbouring house. As 
soon as they were out of sight, he rubbed 
himself over with black moss and mud, lest the 
whiteness of his skin should attract attention, 
and pushing on, to his great relief, found the 
Frenchman in his canoe awaiting him at the 
place of rendezvous. Pushing out into mid- 
stream, and making as tittle noise as possible 
with their paddles, they then dropped down the 
river, passing safely through the enemy's camp, 
where they could plainly hear talking and 
observe a party of the natives singing and 
dancing round a fire. And so, about an hour 
before daybreak, they arrived in front of 
Detroit, where, boarding a friendly vessel, they 
were speedily placed in safety. 

R 's friends were overjoyed to see him ; 

but his appearance was such as to excite 
laughter along with compassion, his face being 
painted red, black, and green, his hair cut off, 
and his arms indelibly tattooed — the one with 
the design of a turkey's foot, the other with 
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that of a flower. Asa result of pricking and 
laceration by poisonous plants, his legs were 
also swelled to a great size. Here for the 
present his adventures terminated, and here we 
take our leave of him, merely premising that 
his account of all he had experienced was put 
into writing whilst it was still fresh in his 
memory. His subsequent career was that of 
an officer in the 42nd Regiment, with which he 
served for thirty years, taking part in the two 
wars with America. He then retired to a 
small property in Scotland, and died at Jed- 
burgh, on the 12th January 1880, at the age of 
eighty- three. My readers are now in a position 
to judge for themselves as to the probability of 
Smollett's having introduced a burlesque of 
these adventures into the novel of Humphrey 
Clinker. 

The writer is aware that a certain Captain Stoho, whose 
Memoirs may be consulted in the British Museum, is sometimes 
credited wiUi having been the original of Lismahago— a theory 
which derives support from the fact that Smollett was personally 
acquainted with the Captain. Against this^ the Indian ex- 
perience of the latter, as told by himself, is very slight. 



THE YETHOLM BA-PI.AY 

I QUESTION if the Scottish Border can 
to any old usage so picturesque or so i 
significant as, for instance, that of the 
of the Wells with flowers as a thank- 
wliich is practised at Matlock on A 
Day; or the joyous Flora Dance« ce 
through the town of Helston, in Com 
the eighth day of May. A sterner 
remains stern even in relaxation ; but i 
less interesting to the antiquary are th 
ball and Handball Matches which are pi 
the streets of the Border towns on F 
E'en or Shrove Tuesday. The custom 
tainly of immemorial antiquity; and ' 
reason to believe that, prior to the Unloi 
Crowns, a ♦"""•■ >^"U-match was often m 
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which date from the late sixteenth century. In 
the first of these (1596), Robert Cary, afterwards 
Earl of Monmouth, who was at that time 
employed in the government of the Borders, 
refers to ^a great match made at football' at 
Kelso, at which the chief moss-troopers were 
expected to be present Then, three years 
later, in a letter addressed to Cary, there is 
reference to a ^football playing and after that 
a dr3mk3mg hard at Bewcastle House,' which 
ended in bloodshed. It is probable that only 
the first of these notices refers to the Fastem's 
E'en game, but both serve to illustrate the 
Border devotion to footbaU-playing — a devotion 
which, as we hope to show, continues unabated 
to the present day. For it is with the present 
rather than the past that we are here con- 
cerned. 

It is sometimes asserted nowadays that the 
seasons are moving round, and certain it is that 
in the first year of the new century we had our 
winter in February. It came to the Borders in 
the shape of what is locally known as a ^ feeding 
storm': a snowstorm, that is, in which the 
fallen snow is time after time on the point 
of vanishing, and is time after time replaced — 
a condition of the atmosphere ideally adapted 



eliminated from the scene — ( 
wood and gorse being of one 
shade of darkness, whilst tl 
almost exactly matched the s 
Indeed, on the hills behin< 
mingling and confusion of tl 
seemed to be taking place, foi 
snow-mists crept visibly down 
sides, to precipitate themselves 
in the form of fine rain or spr; 
would probably have written 
^cheerless,' and turned inward 
glow. All I can say is that 
sacrificed some genial hours. 
But we were Scots, and tl 
lovers, as is proved by our 
pamm. 

None the less, I am bound t< 
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their races within a ring, or along a narrow 
path, which had been specially cleared for the 
purpose. The stormy weather also operated 
against us in preventing many of the shepherds 
from the neighbouring hills (who constitute the 
picked men among the competitors) from leaving 
their charges to come forward and compete. 
Among the events of the first part of the 
programme, which comprised wrestlmg, throw- 
ing the hammer, and so on, by far the most 
characteristic was a hill-side steeplechase, of the 
kind which is run upon Silver How at the 
Grasmere Sports in Westmorland. Starting 
from the low ground, the runners are required 
to pass behind, and as it were make a loop 
round, a lonely old thatched cottage, which 
stands at the head of a furze-brake far up on 
the hill-side; they must then return to the 
starting-point The distance, which is computed 
at three-quarters of a mile, and is at least equal 
to a mile on the flat, is often performed in 
considerably less than four minutes by active 
young shepherds and farmers' sons, whose daily 
practice enables them to dispense with special 
training. 

All this, however, is but in the nature of 
preliminary ; for of course the ba's the thing 1 
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Whilst the sports were taking place it had been 
carried round about upon the green, decked 
with ribbons of various bright colours — a ball 
about half the size of an ordinary Rugby or 
Association football, and hard as a cricket-ball. 
After an interval for rest and refreshment, the 
kick-off is announced by tuck of drum in the 
village street, and quickly thereafter, now stript 
of its gay decorations, the ball rose in the air. 
The scene which immediately followed was 
one of great, and even astonishing, animation. 
Imagine a sober village street, widening in one 
place to a narrow, irregular village-green, with 
shops, public-houses, the residences of the 
villagers, demurely ranked on either side. And 
imagine this scene suddenly transformed into a 
playground of adult schoolboys, a bear-garden, 
a Bedlam broke loose — what you will that most 
indicates the wild rushing to and fro of a knot 
of sturdy footballers, upon the skirts of whom 
— amoved by their movements and revolving 
upon their axis — hangs a loose and miscellane- 
ously assorted crowd, every unit of it keen for 
just one thing — a kick at the ball. It is indeed 
impossible to exaggerate the eagerness of this 
desire, or its contagion. The soberest onlooker 
is liable to be affected ; girls and women, as well 
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as men and lads, watch for their chance. I saw 
the football in its erratic course enter the door- 
way of a dame of seventy; the spirited auld 
wife lifted her foot and straightway drove it 
forth. The village Bum-the-Wind (or black- 
smith) is, like his counterpart in Longfellow, a 
' mighty man,' and bears a name iUustrious in 
Nineteenth Century politics. He, with folded 
arms, is chatting with his cronies ; but, the ball 
approaching, he breaks the thread of his dis- 
course, and rushes bull-like, Homeric, into the 
fray. So, in the clerical formula, all are invited 
to join ; or, rather, they join uninvited. Some 
are content with a single kick to serve them till 
another year ; but that one kick they must have. 
Mauling, mellaying, surging forward and sway- 
ing back, the game comes down the street, and 
the roar is * Doon wi' 't 1 doon wi"t 1 ' You are 
not surprised, of course, should you see a player 
flung upon his back, whilst there must be many 
who bless the snow-heaps which conveniently 
receive them. Then there is a *buUy' close 
in under the houses, a stampede of the more 
timorous onlookers, and you hear the smash 
of shattered window-panes. The fortune of 
war! But let me add that, notwithstanding 
the roughness of the game and the vigour and 
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keenness with which it was contested, I observed 
not a single departure from the most perfect 
good-humour. In other respects, an uninitiated 
stranger, who looked upon the scene from a 
window, might be pardoned for supposing for a 
moment that Chaos had returned, or that the 
street-scenes of the French Revolution were 
being re-enacted. And now the ball goes up a 
side street into a back street, where it disappears 
for some time to come. 

The sides in the game are Married against 
Single, all householders being classed as married. 
The goals, which must be well over a mile apart, 
are situated on the river bank, with the result 
that, after a period of closely-contested play in 
the streets, the ball is generally carried to the 
haugh, or riverside meadow, on one or other 
side the village. Thence to the water is an 
easy transition, and the latter part of the game 
is generally conducted within that element, 
which naturally has the eifect of thinning off 
the players, among whom none but out-and- 
outers are prepared to undergo immersion. Now 
is the chance for some smart, fleet-footed young 
bachelor to get the ball to himself and make off 
with it But, even then, the 'haling' or getting 
it into goal is no easy matter for him ; for it 
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means that the ball must be carried to a conduit 
some forty yards up a tributary bum — this 
without once touchmg the burn sides. In the 
same circumstances, the * downies' ' best chance 
is to float the ball down-stream towards the 
spot where the river, passing between a hedge 
and paling, constitutes the other goal. An 
uproar of * It 's haled I it 's haled 1 ' will at once 
greet the performance of the feat It is said 
that, in another town, a player has been known 
to lose his life by being swept away by the 
river, which was flooded at the time. Where 
the game played is hand-ball instead of foot-ball, 
^smuggling,' or secreting the ball and making 
off with it, forms a leading feature of the play. 
The pastime is certainly a rough one, but let 
me bear my humble testimony that whilst it 
lasted I heard not one unseemly expression, nor 
did I see one person the worse for indulgence 
in liquor. So that I hope, in spite of what is 
sometimes said to the contrary, that Arcadia 
has not yet quite lost her character for gentle 
and innocent manners. To be perfectly candid, 
however, I fear that ^ professionalism ' has begun 
to invade Bowmont-side sports. Whilst, as I 
hear that a movement is on foot to alter the 
date of the gathering to the summer — ^when 



HAWK-FLYING ON THE 
GREAT PLAIN 



Readers of the Compleat Angler will scarcely 
need to be reminded of the discussion wherein 
Piscator and his chance acquaintance, Auceps, 
extol each the merits and attractions of his own 
peculiar form of sport. That discussion takes 
us back to the period of the Civil War ; and 
to-day the means of instituting the comparison 
are not so ready to our hand. StiU, they are 
not quite wanting either. The Great Plain — 
to adopt Mr. Thomas Hardy's nomenclature — 
is now one of the very few areas in England 
really favourable to the pursuit of the forgotten 
sport of hawking — a distinction which it owes 
to its vastness, wildness, and freedom from 
trees ; whilst the poverty of its acconomodation 
as a nesting-ground for partridges makes it 
available in the Spring season. So it was that 
when April, in the fulness of time, was about 
atoning for protracted coyness, the members of 
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a certain very select hawking-club rode forth to 
fly their birds above the enonnous empty land- 
scape. The sun slione brightly ; tlie air — the 
healing air of wild country — was tempered to 
an ideal perfection ; everything, or almost 
everything, that was unsightly or of irksome 
association was blotted out by distance or by 
haze. And there, in the foreground of the 
picture, stood ancient, mediaeval, and modern, 
side by side, — the first being represented by the 
dateless mystery of Stonehenge, the second by 
the green-coated hawkers and their falcons, the 
last by cyclists, photographers, and other such 
• water-flies,' whom the sensational circumstance 
of the fall of a huge standing-stone on the last 
night of the last century had specially attracted 
to the spot 

Our own business is with the hawks. These 
— peregrine falcons — to the number of thirteen, 
were seated, in a double row, upon perches set 
up within a covered van, which followed the 
four or five horsemen who to-day represented 
the club. And noble birds they were, having 
almost the dignity of eagles — their beauty being 
at present partially obscured and partially set 
oflf by quaint and smart parti-coloured hoods, 
furnished with eye-pieces or blinkers, and with 
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top-knots in the form of tiny plumes or aigrettes. 
And so long as they remained thus blinded, 
their demeanour was a perfect pattern of staid- 
ness and docility. To the foot of each was 
attached a small brass bell, destined to aid in 
recovering the bird should she stray. These 
splendid raptors — matchless for their muscular 
thighs, keenness of vision, strength of wing, and 
sharpness of beak — are procured, I believe, from 
nests on the cliffs of the Dorsetshire coast, the 
parent birds returning to the same nest year 
after year. And it is a curious fact in natural 
history that the nestlings of certain breeds 
become known to the falconers for the posses- 
sion of specific qualities. The art and difficulty 
of the sport consist, of course, in the training 
of the bird. A falconer, who might have posed 
for a figure in Landseer's picture of Bolton 
Abbey, had ere this taken a hawk upon his 
wrist, which was needfully protected by a stout 
gauntlet. A rook being sighted, he now slipt 
the hood and cast the bird ofi^. 

Then the sport began. Having risen on the 
wing, away went the rook. But the hawk's 
speed is the greater. Both together climbed 
the air, the pursuer having the wind against her 
— a condition said to be favourable to her rise. 
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And so the two birds melted and disappeared 
into the glowing blue; then twinkled out of 
it again — the rook in his terror becoming 
acquainted with altitudes hitherto unvisited* 
The contest is purely a flying-match; for the 
rook does not attempt to show fight, as the 
heron, for instance, is (questionably) said to do. 
But, for the lover of natural history, the watch- 
ing of the movements of the two birds, each 
upon his mettle, is a sight full of keen interest. 
When the falcon makes her swoop, the rook 
will sometimes contrive repeatedly to dodge 
her. But, except in case of the fugitive being 
able to reach a wood, the battle is generally in 
the long run to the stronger. Occasionally the 
flight will be of extreme beauty, the falcon 
describing a complete circle in the air around 
her prey. When brought to earth, the rook is 
opened ; and then, as the captor flaps her great 
wings and feasts on the offal, having probably 
been kept fasting since the previous day, one 
quickly realises the force of the expression 
* hungry as a hawk.' Should she fail to return 
of her own free will to her owner, lures are 
employed. These are composed of dead birds 
attached to a string, and so kept in motion in 
the air by the falconer. In speaking of the 
hawks I have used the feminine pronoun, for 
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(as with most birds of the kind) the tercel or 
male is decidedly the inferior of the female. 
The other game bird hawked at this season and 
in this locality is the magpie, who has first to 
be dislodged from his dwelling in the wood by 
shouts and the cracking of whips. Naturally 
he offers less resistance than does the rook; 
though, should he chance to take to the ground 
at a spot where there is furze or other bottom- 
covert, however scant, he will be likely to lead 
his pursuer through a good game of hide- 
and-seek. 

In conclusion, we may offer as our contribu- 
tion to the argument of Walton and Auceps 
the pacific suggestion that hawking is a sport 
in many respects well suited to the lover of 
angling. For it is peaceful ; it affords exercise, 
amusement, mild excitement, and yet makes 
no excessive demand upon the physical powers 
of the sportsman. So it adapts itself to the 
elderly, or those who are less than robust ; 
whilst in these days of high-rented salmon- 
fishings, it has the further recommendation of 
being comparatively inexpensive. To the lover 
of letters it has many associations, not the least 
interesting of which are the numerous allusions 
in the IHvine Comedy, which prove Dante's 
familiarity with the pastime. 
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THE SEASON OF THE WILLOW-FLY 

Standing mid-thigh-deep in the rushing stream, 
its waters pouring about one's legs as round a 
bridge's piers, its cry filling one's ears, one is 
apt to become as completely abstracted from 
all but one or two things in the outside world 
as, say, he who gazes into a magic crystal, or a 
mathematician absorbed in an abstruse problem. 
One's right hand grasps an apparatus which is 
pliant, delicately adjusted, strangely sensitive in 
its response to nerve or muscle. When wielded 
by an expert, the movement of this appliance is 
for fineness comparable with that of a violinist's 
bow, when drawn across the strings of his in- 
strument. Thus you will see him lay his line 
out flat and straight upon the surface of the 
water at the exact spot at which he aims, 
dropping it with a fall of imperceptible light- 
ness, there to become of one substance and 
motion with the stream. His instinct, the 
training of his hand, his fishing-rod — these are 
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the weapons assigned him by art and Nature 
to carry on his warfare with the yellow-fin^ 
And petty though to some such warfare may 
appear, it is conditioned, none the less, directly 
and to the minutest detail by the mighty 
elements themselves. So, for example, last 
week's thunderstorm was fatal to the chances 
of the angler in the hill-bum, where the trout, 
which had been rendered nervous and intract- 
able by anticipation, lay gorged for hours after 
the spate had fallen, and refused to look at 
bait ; whereas to-day — when the weather is fine 
to a fault, and the river, already stinted in its 
supplies, compels the angler to seek out the 
deeper wadeable waters — a change of the light 
airs from west to east, or the mere passage 
of a cloud over the sun, might at any moment 
turn a blank day into one to be remembered 
for its sport. One's flies are the sober Blae- 
wing, Greenwell's Glory, Black Spider; one's 
tactics now — ^when the hour is wearing to mid- 
day — are to cast for the shadow close under 
the growths of the river-bank, where — amid 
masses half submerged, half floating, of the 
crowfoot — sleeps perchance one's prey. But 
with a sky and water such as this, the hour 
at which the world is still grey under dew — 
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has a flora of its own — ^garden-strays, no doubt, 
washed down by the stream from gardeners' 
rubbish-shoots far above. And at this time of 
year it has its treasures, too, in the form of the 
wattled nests of water-hens, sunk in the bright 
green grass but otherwise unprotected, and now 
filled with eggs. Its trees and shrubs bear a 
tangled alien fringe, which serves to show the 
high-water mark of floods. From this islet, 
far as eye can stretch along one margin of the 
river, the tall willows rise — attired, by Nature's 
recent mandate, in the delicate tissues of leafage 
still immature. 

' Loe ! loe, how brave she decks her bounteous bowre. 
With silken curtens and gold coverlets. . . .' 

It is SO to-day ; when the verdure of the grass 
and of trees other than the willows which are 
now breaking into leaf has the freshness, or 
the golden hue, of Spring — diversified, and 
here and there enhanced, by the profuse snow- 
blooms of a bird-cherry, or the naked framework 
of some later-leafing tree. The air is full of 
happy, inarticulate voices, and the earth is set 
with flowers. 

And, as each landscape requires, to complete 
its interest, at least the semblance of a human 
figure, hither to-day came ghosts of anglers 
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OF ROOKS AND ROOK-SHOOTING 

*Then will the rooks shape their throats to 
repeat, some thrice or four times, a liquid 
cry; and, joyful because of some unknown 
cause of more than common gladness, will from 
their lofty beds oft chatter among themselves 
amidst the leaves/ . . . So, mingling faithful 
observation with tender poetic fancy, does 
Virgil sing of rooks. And, surely, as we read 
the passage, our hearts must smite us that we 
have ever handled a rook-rifle. From the 
context it is evident that the demonstration 
noted in the Georgic is identical with that 
which led White of Selbome to remark that, 
in their delight over Spring's return, rooks will 
sometimes essay to sing. He adds, however, 
that their attempts are not particularly success- 
ful. Rustic bird-lore has quaintly fixed the 
first Sunday of March as the date when rooks 
begin to build ; but, of course, the fixture is 
too arbitrary. On Sunday, March 8, 1901, the 
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writer observed the birds, single and in pairs, 
hopping and settling down in the high tree-tops, 
having in some cases taken up positions beside 
last-year nests which awaited repair. Other 
rooks were rising high in air and sailing on the 
wind. There was no lack of noise or animation 
in the rookeries, varied by an occasional fight 
to expel an intruder. But it was not until the 
following day that the birds set to work to 
carry twigs. By two months after this time, or 
a little more, the earlier of the young birds will 
be ' branched,' and the talk of rural circles will 
turn on crow-shootings. (Though not in strict- 
ness correct, I follow the universal practice of 
using the words ' rook ' and * crow ' interchange- 
ably.) Yet, even before this period, the hard- 
fated younglings will have incurred at least one 
danger. For a form of poaching which in some 
localities finds considerable favour consists in 
rifling the nests before the nestlings are fledged. 
Neighbouring poulterers are glad to secure the 
spoils for export to the large towns, and in this 
manner a lightly-built man who knows how to 
use his climbing-irons may turn a dishonest 
penny. For at this season gamekeepers gene- 
rally have their hands too full elsewhere to admit 
of their watching rookeries. 
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Turning, however, to rook-killing as a legiti- 
mate sport, we may ask ourselves, How, with 
due regard to humanity, can it be justified ? 
The answer is, simply, by the law of self-preser- 
vation. For the rook is an arch-enemy of both 
game-preservers and agriculturists. On the 
part of the former, for instance, it is alleged 
that he has developed the habit of searching 
for and destroying the eggs or the young of 
partridges. Then, from the point of view of 
husbandry, his depredations have been made 
the subject of elaborate investigations, published 
in the ' Transactions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society for 1896,' wherein it is asserted 
that for ten months of the year he will subsist 
principally upon agricultural products. It may 
therefore be freely admitted that, during this 
period, he will more than counterbalance the 
good which he may accomplish in the remaining 
two months by destroying grubs and insects. 
It will be well, however, to bear in mind that 
such conclusions may yet require modification ; 
for it is certainly a characteristic of agriculturists 
to make from time to time a * dead set ' at some 
particular bird or beast — ^for example, the vole, 
the hare, the wood-pigeon, or the rook — of 
which they afterwards come to see the error. 

Q 
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Still, if we proceed even on the least sweeping 
assumption, the desu-ability of preventing the 
indefinite extension of rookeries must be con- 
ceded. And hence the justification of rook- 
shooting. Another method of preventing the 
increase of numbers, by chilling or ' perishing ' 
the eggs— which is effected by keeping the old 
birds scared off the nests during a stated time 
— though more drastic, has been found less 
certain. For the birds whose natural instinct 
has been thus thwarted have been known to 
rear broods out of season in August. 

Again, when rook-shooting is properly con- 
ducted, there remains, on other grounds than 
these, a good deal to be said in its favour. For 
one thing it is popular in character — a sport in 
which all can take part ; and it thus affords an 
opportunity of gratifying the sporting instinct, 
or of exercising a particular kind of skill, to 
those to whom such a thing does not often 
faU. So, on country estates, the greater number 
of the young rooks are shot, not by the master 
and his iriends, but by the workmen. And to 
this annual holiday I have known an honest 
young ploughman look forward quite as eagerly 
as might a sportsman of higher degree to the 
great anniversary of St, Grouse. Then the 
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pastime is pursued at that delightful time 
when, in their due succession, trees are freshly 
breaking into leaf; when grass has just begun 
to be abundant under one's foot, when sun and 
atmosphere are at the very sweetest moment of 
their union. As to the skill required to bring 
down the bird from a high perch with the 
^Morris tube/ it is quite sufficient to entitle 
the pursuit to the rank of a minor sport A 
steady arm and a quiet nerve are indispensable 
to success. Besides which, a twig will some- 
times suffice to turn the bullet, whilst the 
lightest of winds will disconcert the steadiest 
aim. Discretion in selecting one's birds, with 
care never to throw away a shot, are the next 
requisites to artistic workmanship. But all 
these things are of importance primarily with a 
view to making clean work — ^that is, to shooting 
the bird dead — and thus ensuring against its 
falling from its leafy height, not with the 
^ plumb' fall of a rocket-stick, but blood- 
bedabbled and gasping ; or, what is worse still, 
against its forming a ^ spread eagle ' in the high 
branches, there to die a lingering death. Indeed, 
in order to ^finish' wounded birds, and so 
minimise suffering, a single scatter-gun ought 
always to be carried by rooking parties. Rook- 
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pie is a homely delicacy, ■which— like the soup 
made of river-stones in the rustic anecdote — 
will be materially improved by the addition of 
steak, strips of bacon, and eggs hard-boiled. 
Finally, having opened this article with a 
quotation from the classics, let me conclude it 
by recommending all those who engage in rook- 
shooting to be on their guard against that 
vengeance wherewith the Birds of the Chorus 
in a burlesque of Aristophanes threaten those 
who shall molest them. 



THE BASS ROCK REVISITED 



From whatever point beheld, the Bass Rock — 
a column of homogeneous trap, rising vertically 
to a height of over four hundred feet above 
the sea — ^is a striking object enough; certainly 
beyond comparison the most striking of the 
islets of the Firth of Forth. But it is only 
when, after approaching it over the water, and 
seeing the details of its landscape tgradually 
emerge out of the gloom, the visitor lifts his 
eye from the level of a boat to the summit of 
its frowning and precipitous cliffs that its full 
grandeur and impressiveness are revealed. It 
is a natural weakness in man that he should 
desire to link some memory of the frail race 
of his fellow-mortals to the great works of 
Nature, the products of volcanic energy, which 
he contemplates. And so now, perhaps, as he 
realises the romantic possibilities of the spot, 
his first idle thought may be. What a stage 
for a Senancourt, or, better still, for a Chateau- 
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briand,^for some Ren^ whose infatuated self- 
concentration and impassioned eloquence should 
have 

'Fill'd Europe once with his love-pain' ; 

for good or ill should have turned the eyes of 
a generation inwards, and revealed to itself a 
nation's youth ! What a platform for a poet of 
the school of Rousseau to isolate himself upon, 
thence to apostrophise cloud, wave, and wind, 
and to proclaim, not without a touch of pose, or 
of self- consciousness, the trouble, the sorrows, 
the distemper of the modem mind 1 

Assuredly the presiding genius of the Breton 
forests, heaths, and sea-cliffs would have ac- 
climatised kindly on the Bass. But though it 
is true that Scotland had her share in the 
breeding and education of Byron, among Scots- 
men the Byronic temperament is rare. And 
thus it happens that the Bass Rock's mono- 
dramas have been of a more austere and nobler, 
if less scenic, type than those of the cliff-heads 
about St. Malo ; that it is as a * Fatmos of many 
godly men' — the background to struggles and 
triumphs of the indomitable mind when sus- 
tuned and fortified, not by applause, but by 
religion and the consciousness of right — that 
the Rock possesses associations for the true- 
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bom Scot, which may well serve to move and 
thrill him. For on this gloomy islet, in the 
bad years 1667-87, no less than nine-and-thirty 
staunch Presb3rterians suffered imprisonment for 
conscience* sake — the Martyrs of the Bass, as 
they have been reverently called — the word 
being employed in its original sense of ^ witness,' 
rather than in its more usual derivative mean- 
ing. The periods of their confinement varied 
from two or three months to, in one instance — 
that of the Reverend Alexander Forrester, of 
St, Mungo — as much as ten long years. 

There is only one spot from which landing 
at the Bass is practicable; and except under 
favouring conditions of wind and tide, it is 
apt to be difficult even there. Nor have the 
centuries done anything to make it easier. 
There is no sort of pier or jetty; but an 
ample depth of water admits of a boat being 
run up close against the rocky wall of the 
island, whence, after awaiting the proper 
moment, one steps ashore upon a narrow, 'flat, 
wet rock, which rises just above the sea-level. 
Then follows an upward scramble over steepish 
rocks ere the platform of the fortifications is 
reached, for nothing of the nature of stairs has 
been provided. Yet one would regret to see 
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these difficulties of access smoothed away, for 
they serve to keep up that air of reserve and 
repellence which is characteristic of the old 
sea fastness. 

The fortress of the Bass, the prison of the 
martyrs, is now roofless, ruinous. But we have 
been informed that, in their perfect state, the 
windows of its cells were contrived, with re- 
finement of cruelty, so as to allow of no out- 
look abroad. A chapel, likewise dilapidated, 
serves by association of ideas to carry our 
thoughts back to St. Baldred, the patron of 
the island, who is believed to have died in 606. 
Whoever may have been responsible for the 
legends of Baldred's miracles was animated 
surely by a spirit of mischief, or of drollery, 
rather than of piety. Of these legends there is 
one that tells how a certain neighbouring rock 
proved a source of disaster to shipping in the 
fair-way. But when the saint took his stand 
upon its summit, straightway the rock itself 
became endowed with the properties of a ship, 
being borne by wind and tide to a more con- 
venient station, where it is now shovm as ' St. 
Baldred's Cock-boat' The incident presents 
itself to the mental eye as a fit subject for the 
pencil of some fantastic artist of the school of 
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the late Richard Doyle. More monstrous even 
than this, however, is the posthumous miracle 
by which, when three parishes had quarrelled 
among themselves for possession of the saint's 
remans, the saint contrived so to multiply his 
body that each parish secured a perfect specimen, 
and so became content. Such fables as these 
have their place rather in the monkish Gesta 
Romanorum than in the Lives of the Saints. 
Certainly they have nothing of that tender 
poetry which still casts a lingering radiance 
over miracles ascribed to St. Cuthbert some- 
what later in the same century. 

He who visits the Bass Rock in the early 
summer season comes probably with the special 
object of seeing its most celebrated inhabitant, 
the Solan goose, which in Great Britain breeds 
but here, at St Kilda, Ailsa Craig, and Soulis- 
kerry, in the Orkneys. At the present season, 
Solan geese pervade the scene. They dot the 
face of yonder fearful precipice, whose surface 
their droppings have coloured, and within whose 
crannies and upon whose ledges and brackets 
they are now rearing their young ; they spread 
their brown-tipped wings and describe in their 
flight semi-circles before the vertical wall, giving 
utterance to the low cry by which they express 
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the sense of peace and security. Glancing 
downward, one can distinguish the young birds 
from the old, though by this time the former 
have passed from that stage of immature plu- 
mage in which they resemble balls of white 
wadding. Judging by appearance, the number 
of the flock seems still very large indeed; yet 
one hears, and hears with regret, that within 
recent years it has seriously diminished. Another 
and a nobler bird, the peregrine falcon, which 
till lately nested in these cliffs, has now, as I 
hear, entirely disappeared from them. 

Nor is this process of extinction confined to 
varieties of animal life. Specimens of the red- 
flowering Mallow of the Bass {Lavatera arborea) 
are now offered for sale by the men engaged on 
the lighthouse works — a sure sign that a plant 
which was once abundant here is now becoming 
scarce. So that, unless some self-denial be ex- 
ercised, it too is likely to disappear, as it is 
said already to have disappeared from other 
islets of the Firth. Let the writer be permitted 
to plead with sight-seers to preserve a natural 
curiosity in the place where Nature has planted 
it. Another rare plant of the Rock is the wild 
beet-root. The commonest of the island flowers 
are varieties of the Silene or catchfly, which 
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have literally overgrown it, lavishly bestowing 
their blooms of white or of rich pink wherever 
root-hold was to be found. Within a cavern 
which runs for a considerable distance through 
the rock, and has an entrance at either end, 
dwells what is described as a sea-otter. It is 
doubtless the ordinary species, its more than 
common proportions being attributable to the 
favourable conditions under which it has lived. 

We must not take our leave of the Bass 
without referring to what was certainly the most 
stirring episode in its history, to wit, the siege 
which it sustained when held by a handful of 
daring adventurers for the deposed King James 
the Second. After the Revolution of 1689, 
certain of Claverhouse's officers were confined in 
the cells which had lately been vacated by the 
* Martyrs.' Their guards were not numerous, 
and one day when most of the latter were out- 
side the prison, employed in unloading a coal 
vessel, the prisoners contrived to clap-to the 
gates so as to bar them out. This occurred 
in 1691, and for nearly three years from that 
time the Jacobite captives remained masters of 
the fortress. Doubtless they were materially 
indebted to the fact that the Government had 
its hands full elsewhere, and that at first it did 
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not take tfieir resistance very seriously. The 
possession of a good stock of ammunition was 
also in their favour, as was the difficulty 
of landing on the Rock. Still they must be 
credited with the display of much resource- 
fulness and determination. When their food 
supplies threatened to become exhausted, they 
recruited them by means of predatory incur- 
sions on the neighbouring coasts, and piratical 
attacks on passing vessels. In course of time, 
too, they managed to apprise their friends in 
France of the adventure in which they were 
engaged, with the result that when an attempt 
was at last made to blockade the Rock, it was 
met by the appearance in the Firth of a French 
frigate, which dispersed Dutch William's vessels, 
and landed provisions for the garrison. By 
degrees, however, the measures taken by the 
Government began to produce their due effect. 
But the rebels were not yet at their wits' end. 
When Commissioners landed on the island to 
treat with them, they contrived by a lavish dis- 
tribution of the scanty remnant of their provi- 
sions, together with a cunning display of muskets, 
coats, and hats, to make their circumstances 
appear so much better than they really were as 
to secure advantageous terms of capitulation. 
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Thus the Bass Rock enjoyed the distinction 
of having held out longer for the Stuart 
Sovereign than any other place in his kingdom. 
Only one untoward incident marred this pleasant 
little interlude in history. It was the execution 
of a man named Trotter, who had befriended 
the rebels, and who had been sentenced with 
a view to terrorising them. This had been fixed 
to take place at a spot on the mainland, which 
was within sight of their stronghold. A shot 
from the Rock dispersed the multitude which 
had assembled to witness it. But this did not 
prevent the sentence being carried out else- 
where. In his novel of Catriona, Stevenson 
made the Bass Rock the scene of a some- 
what ineffective story of the supernatural. To 
novelists of Stevenson's school, the present 
writer ventures to recommend, as a promising 
foundation for romantic fiction, the siege of 
1691-94. 

As we take our last look, firom the returning 
boat, at the lonely bird-haunted islet, it rises 
forlorn and grey amid a grey world of cloud 
and rain, as when 

' Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea.' 

Perhaps we could scarcely behold it under more 
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characteristic conditions. And so we bid a 
fond farewell to a wild spot in Nature which 
has witnessed its full share of saintly ecstasy ; 
of stern, uncompromising religious zeal and 
fervour; and of that romantic dash and gallantry 
which we love to associate with the lost cause 
of the Stuart Kings. 



A SCOTTISH GIPSY VENDETTA 

Until some five or six years ago, when they 
were blown down in a gale, two well-grown 
silver-fir trees in the policy of Springwood Park, 
near Kelso, marked the site of a former man- 
sion-house. This house had been destroyed by 
fire under circumstances not devoid of romantic 
interest; and as these circumstances serve to 
throw some light on local life and manners at 
the time, I propose briefly to rehearse them. 

In the year 1714, Springwood Park, then 
known as Bridgend, was the property of Sir 
William Ker of Greenhead, the representative 
of a younger branch of the family of Kerr of 
Fernihirst. Sir William, who had entered into 
possession of the estate in 1681, had sat for 
Roxburghshire in the last Scottish Parliament, 
and was again returned for it, after the Union, 
to the first Parliament of Great Britain. He 
seems to have been a man of an upright ancl 
unbending nature, in proof of which it may be 
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mentioned that he had ere this paid a fine of 
£2000 for adherence to Presbyterianism. As 
a magistrate, Sir William would be, beyond 
a doubt, conscientious ; probably somewhat 
rigorous as well. 

Now, it happened that at this period the 
surrounding country was infested by a gang of 
insolent and high-handed gipsies, who made a 
regular practice of quartering themselves — 
whether welcome or not, and whenever it suited 
their convenience — upon the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring farms and villages. Of quartering 
themselves, I say, or in other words of demand- 
ing to be housed for the night ; for further 
than this their demands did not generally go. 
Indeed, the evidence shows that they were well 
clothed, had money, and were provided with 
fuel and victuals of their own. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, when, against the wishes of the 
owner, they had harboured in a bam at 
Sprouston, the goodman expressly states that, 
on going to fodder his cattle, he found 'the 
small of the meat ' of a ' brave supper ' which 
the gipsies had enjoyed. On the other hand, a 
few trifling thefts of silk napkins, muslin head- 
cloths, and a cruse, or lamp, are all that so far 
are alleged against them. 
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It may perhaps be asked why the good people 
of the district submitted tamely to be thus 
imposed on ; why did they not attempt an 
effectual resistance ? For two or three good 
reasons, probably. In the first place, the leader 
of the gipsies, Patrick Faa, went armed, having 
a broad-sword at his side and a pistol charged 
with goose-shot about his person. Then, the 
gipsies bore a reputation — not undeserved, as 
I shall show — of being ill enemies, dangerous 
when their ill-will was roused ; whilst there 
were desperate deeds to theu* account, of which 
in the meantime it may be sufficient to cite a 
single instance. This was the bloody battle 
of the Faas and Shaws, fought at Romanno, in 
Peeblesshire, only some thirty years before the 
period now under consideration. In this fight 
— ^in which were engaged, on the part of the 
Faas, four brethren and a brother's son ; on that 
of their opponents, a father and three sons, 
besides several women on both sides^ — a man 
and his wife, she being with child at the time, 
were left dead upon the field. Another man 
was dangerously wounded, and four were after- 
wards hanged for the murders. The facetious 
writer, Alexander Pennecuik, laird of the pro- 
perty on which the firay took place, erected a 

R 
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dove-cot — a symbol of peace — inscribed with a 
distich of his own, to commemorate the blood- 
shed. Horrors such as those above mentioned 
are apt to impress profoundly the imagination 
of a country-side ; and this may help to ex- 
plain the feeble opposition now offered by the 
peasantry to the demands of the gipsies. 

There were those, however, whose business it 
was to intervene for the protection of the lieges ; 
and Sir Walter Ker, of Greenhead, having 
resolved that this process of terrorising should 
be put a stop to, had a number of the gipdes 
apprehended. The arrest was made at four 
o'clock on the morning of the Thursday follow- 
ing Eastern's E'en, when the gipsies were lying 
in their bed in the ham belonging to one 
John Dickie, tenant in Sprouston, — the persons 
attached being Patrick Faa and his wife Jean 
Gordon, Mabel Stirling and two daughters — 
Mary Faa and another — Elspeth Lindsay, Jean 
Ross. The man had on him at the time the 
sum of twenty shillings sterling, which were 
found in a mole-skin sewed between the linen 
and the cloth of his coat-lap. Doubtless the 
prisoners were loud in indignation and the 
protests of innocence — one of them in particular 
being heard to observe that she hoped a sudden 
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revenge would fall on those who were the cause 
of her arrest. None the less, they were removed 
to the Tolbooth of Jedburgh and there detained. 
On the same day another gipsy, William 
Walker by name, was arrested at Wark, on 
the other side the Border, by the same servant 
of Sir William Ker who had made the previous 
arrests. Thus, in all, there were eight of them 
in custody. 

What fate might be now in store for the 
prisoners was uncertain. But, at any rate, the 
case was serious enough to cause anxiety to 
Faa's mother, Janet Stewart, who accordingly 
made an attempt to intercede on her son*s 
behalf with Sir William. This was unsuc- 
cessful, and what we know of the interview 
reveals a state of considerable exasperation 
against the gipsies in the mind of the laird of 
Bridgend. Refusing to look at some testi- 
monials to character which the old woman had 
brought with her, he flung them from him and 
denounced her as a *lown.' Going forth in 
the perturbed state of feeling which would 
naturally follow this rude reception, the gipsy 
mother had come as far as the neighbouring 
farm of Wallace Lands when she was accosted 
by a young man at work in a field ; who, after 
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asking her to render him some slight assistance 
in his work, went on to inquire where she had 
been. On bearing her story the labourer, 
together with a connrade, began to indulge in 
some cruel banter, telUng her that he had heard 
that the Egyptians now in the Tolbooth at 
Jedburgh were to be hanged at the Circuit 
Court. On this, it seems that Janet lost her 
self-control; for she replied that the prisoners 
would not be hanged, but that, on the contrary, 
her two tormentors would hear other netcs of 
ii. After this slie at once went her way. Nor 
was this the only ominous utterance which was 
remembered afterwards; for another young man, 
John Telford, being in a bam at Hairstones, saw 
Janet Stewart eaoter it, and there — being evi- 
dently much disturbed in mind, and perhaps be- 
lieving herself unheard — pray for ' God's malison 
to light upon them that had put her to that 
trouble,' — explaining, when called on to do so, 
that she referred to Sir WiUiam Ker, who had 
put ' her bairn ' in prison. She was also heard 
by John Blackie in Hairstones to express herself 
to the same effect. This happened on a separate 
occasion, three weeks after her expression of ill- 
will uttered at Wallace Lands ; so that it was 
evident that her wrath had not cooled. More 
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startling evidence to the same effect was, how- 
ever, now forthcoming. And here I may be 
permitted to say that, to myself, this Meg 
Merrilees of real life, with her real sorrows and 
doubtless real sense of wrong, appears as at once 
a piteous and an awe-inspiring figure. 

At twelve o'clock on the night of the 25th 
March, 1714, the household of Bridgend had 
retired to rest as usual. It so happened that 
the last person to lie down was a young maid- 
servant named Agnes Paterson, who lay in a 
bed-room which was reached by passing through 
the kitchen. She had not been long in bed 
when it seemed to her that she heard the kitchen 
door open. Suspecting, however, that this might 
be but the wind, or even a fancy on her part, 
and being assured that a fellow-servant who was 
with her heard nothing, she lay still until a little 
later, when she plainly smelt the smell of burnt 
cloth and timber. She now rose and went to 
the door of her room, which she had some diffi- 
culty in opening. When at last it yielded to 
her efforts, she was startled by an explosion, 
which singed her hair and face, leaving behind 
it an odour of gunpowder. At the same 
moment she heard feet going out before her 
at the kitchen door; but being blinded by 
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the flash, she could not see to whom they 
belonged. 

As soon as she had partially recovered her- 
self, she ran upstairs, where she beheld smoke 
issuing from the blue room and the dining- 
room. Having then rushed up further stairs, 
to alarm her young mistresses, on her return 
she found the rooms below already wrapt in 
flame. Running downstairs, she had time on 
her way to notice on the steps a substance 
which resembled burnt brimstone. 

The flames had by this time got such a hold 
of the house that, in tliose days of defective 
appliances for the purpose, there was no hope 
of saving it, and it was burnt to the ground. 
In the inquiry which followed, the facts were 
elicited that it was about three months since 
a fire had last been * put on ' in either the blue 
or the dining-room ; and that on the evening of 
the 25th March the doors and shutters of these 
rooms had been secured as usual, the key having 
been handed to Sir William's daughter, Mrs. 
Jean. Here, then, was a case of wilful fire- 
raising as clear as well could be. But, as if 
further evidence were wanted, on the day after 
the fire, Patrick Faa, who was still in the 
Tolbooth at Jedburgh, * looked over the prison 
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window/ and — being informed, in answer to 
inquiry, that it was but too true that the house 
of Bridgend had been burnt — ^remarked that if 
he had had his liberty this would not have 
happened, for he would himself have cleansed 
the country of those Egyptians and vagabonds 
that were going about. He added that, had it 
not been for Sir William, the rest of the justices 
of Ward would have set him at liberty. 

What, by his own account, Patrick Faa had 
been prevented doing now fell to be done by 
others; one's only regret is that it was not 
accomplished without much of that barbarity 
which characterised the judicial punishments of 
the time. At the Spring Circuit held at Jed- 
burgh on the 11th May, before the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, Erskine of Grange, and Calderwood of 
Poltoun, William Walker, Patrick Faa, Mabel 
Stirling, Mary Faa, Jean Ross, Elspeth Lind- 
say, Joseph Wallace, John Fenwick, Jean 
Yorstoun, Mary Robertson, Janet Wilson, and 
Janet Stewart were all placed upon their trial, — 
indicted and accused as guilty of wilful fire- 
raising, and of being * notorious Egyptians, 
thieves, vagabonds, somers, masterful beggars 
and oppressors, or at least holden and repute 
to be such in manner meant' In the trial 
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which followed, the malicious fire-raising, the 
curse and other ominous speeches of old Janet, 
her son's carrying of weapons and his speech 
in the Tolbooth, and the vagrant habits of the 
majority of the * panels,' were all held to be 
proven, though in the last case some distinc- 
tions were drawn. Thus the panel Fenwick 
was shown to be in the habit of going about 
with the gipsies, but not to belong to them ; 
Janet Stewart and William Walker were not 
convicted of going up and down the country in 
troops, and, with Mary Robertson, were acknow- 
ledged to have a residence, though no employ- 
ment ; Mary Faa claimed to support herself by 
making cords, shearing in harvest, and spinning 
wooL Of Mary Robertson, also, it may be re- 
marked in passing that on being apprehended 
she had asserted herself to have been led away 
by bad company, and was about proceeding to 
say more when a cough from Fenwick checked 
her. Not being a gipsy, it is possible that she 
may have been some rustic Lady Cassillis, with 
a romance of her own. 

The sentence upon Janet Stewart was that 
she be carried back to the gaol of Jedburgh, 
and on an early Saturday, between eleven and 
twelve of the forenoon, be scourged by the 
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hand of the common hangman, with a scourge 
of cords, on the bare back through the said 
town — receiving four stripes at the West Port, 
four at the Cross, and four at the Town-foot. 
She was then to be returned to the prison for 
three days, and thereafter to have her left ear 
nailed to a post erected for the purpose near 
the Town Cross, and to stand there for a quarter 
of an hour. Whatever the misdeeds of the old 
woman, and they were possibly grievous enough, 
we may certainly be thankful that we live in an 
age when such spectacles as these no longer 
shock our humanity, or serve to stir up the 
worst passions of base natures, in the streets of 
our County Towns. The sentence passed upon 
Patrick Faa was even crueller than that upon 
his mother ; for, in addition to scourging and 
the pillory, he was condemned to lose both his 
ears ; after which, in company with Mabel Stir- 
ling, Mary Faa, Elspeth Lindsay, Jean Ross, 
Mary Robertson, John Fenwick, and Jean 
Yorstoun, he was to be transported to Queen 
Anne's American plantations, in the first ship 
going thither that can be got for the trans- 
port — never to return to Scotland under pain 
of death and confiscation of movables. From 
the scarce Memorabilia of the City of Glasgow, I 
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learn that the ship actually employed on this 
service was the ' Greenock,' commanded by 
James Watson,— the owners of which were to 
receive for the service of deportation the sum 
of thirteen pounds sterling. The other facts 
here given are a mere transposition into narra- 
tive form of the records of the trial, which are 
preserved in the Register House of Edinburgh. 
After the catastrophe the house of Bridgend 
was not rebuilt; the family of Ker of Green- 
head became scattered, and is now, as I believe, 
extinct. Some years later the estate passed to 
a new owner, who built a new house upon it, 
and, possibly by way of effacing old unpleasant 
associations, gave it another name. 

In reviewing the circumstances of this drama 
of gipsy vengeance, one is struck by the pre- 
ponderance of female actors engaged in it 
There were six women in the barn with Patrick 
Faa at the time of his apprehension, and but for 
the well-known continence of the gipsy char- 
acter one might have suspected him of being 
another Geordie Bourne. On what dark errands 
did he and all these women go up and down 
the country ? They were not smuggling ; for, 
saving one little Galloway, they seem to have 
had no beast of burthen with them at the time. 
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Secondly, even more than by the brutal vindic- 
tiveness of the outrage, one is struck by the 
stupidity displayed in certain details of it For 
instance, in a war of this kind, it requires no 
more than common acumen to discover the 
expediency of refraining from a blow so long 
as hostages remain in hands of the enemy ; or 
that, before striking one's blow, one should see 
that a way of retreat is open. Neither of these 
precautions seems to have been observed by the 
gipsies ; whilst at the same time old Janet and 
her son showed a lamentable lack of the most 
elementary reticence when their own interest 
urgently demanded it. So noticeable, indeed, 
is the last feature, and so inconsistent with all 
that we know of gipsy subtlety, that we can 
only explain it by supposing that the gipsies 
had grown powerful enough to cherish a hope 
that the authorities might be cowed or terror- 
ised into leaving them unmolested. If this were 
so, they certainly played a high and desperate 
game. But they had the times against them, 
and they lost it. 



i 



A BY-PATH OF BORDER SMUGGLERS 



In the market-square of Kelso, on the 24th day 
of October 1715, James Stuart was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
by the style of James the Eighth. The pro- 
clamation was greeted with enthusiasm by an 
assembled crowd, and among the cries of those 
who threw up their hats were shouts of ' No 
Union, no Salt Tax!' The salt tax thus 
denounced was not finally repealed, however, 
until a hundred and ten years later, in 1825, 
though it had been greatly reduced two years 
before that time. For be it known that in 
those days salt could be produced at a cheaper 
rate in Scotland than in England, and that 
hence had arisen among the English salt-makers 
an extreme jealousy of being undersold by their 
neighbours across the Border. Shields and 
Newcastle were centres of the salt manufacture 
in Northern England, and on this heading (by 
the way) some curious particulars may be found 
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in the somewhat rare Newcastle Tracts, printed 
in that town in 1849. The salters of those places 
had petitioned Parliament to protect them, with 
the result that in 1649 an Act was passed which 
declared that all salt not made in England should 
be understood as foreign salt, and pay Excise 
accordingly. This was re-enacted after the 
Restoration, the tax on Scottish salt being fixed 
at id. per gallon, or 18s. 4d. the * weight' Now, 
so long as the tax remained in force, efforts were 
continually made to elude it, these efforts con- 
stituting an important branch of the famous 
contraband trade. Nowadays, as an impost 
levied, not upon a luxury or superfluity, but 
upon what was necessary to life and health, it 
must be condemned as ill-advised and cruel. 
And hence we may perhaps be permitted here 
to extend some portion of sympathy towards 
those who sought to evade it. 

Just as it is to be deplored that Shakespeare 
gave us no drama dealing with the sea-power 
of England, in which Elizabethan seamen should 
have figured, so we may regret that Scott has 
left us no realistic study of his contemporary, 
the Free-Trader. One would have spared a tale 
of the Crusaders to have that. But both Nanty 
Ewart and Dirk Hatteraick — effective figures 
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though tliey be — savour somewhat of tlie foot- 
lights. They scarcely, for instance, bear the 
character of unvarnished truth to the same 
degree as Dinmont and Headrigg. For we learn 
from Robert White, the Northumbrian poet 
and antiquary, that the smugglers were not 
the out-and-out desperadoes they have been 
represented. Well, to whatever cause Scott's 
omission may have been due, it certainly did 
not arise from lack of opportunity ; for the 
Borders took their full share in the unlawful 
traffic. And among the traces traditionally said 
to have been left by this on the country is a 
by-path which crosses the Cheviot Hills between 
Kirknewton, on the English side, and the gipsy 
village of Kirk-Yetholm on the Scots. For in 
transactions of this kind, as may be readily 
surmised, the gipsies would be art and part 

The smugglers' journeys were doubtless in 
general performed by night; but the time selected 
by the writer of these lines for following in their 
traces, as the object of a ramble, was the mom 
of a fine summer day. Leaving Kirknewton 
behind him, he proceeded, in a southerly direc- 
tion, up the wide level vale through which 
College flows to join Bowmont Road there 
was none ; but the prospect was ideally pastoral. 
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the valley being at that hour vocal with the 
lamentable cries of sheep in the act of being 
'dipped.' A shepherd received the strugglers 
from the hands of a lad, and passed them 
through the trough. He was a personable 
specimen of a man, attired in overalls, who I 
dare say had never in his life transgressed the 
law. But, for all that, had he lived a hundred 
years back, he would have stood a good chance 
to be in league with the smugglers. For the 
simple reason that almost everybody was. 

Rising above brackeny lawns, I next pass on 
to where the river whitens and forms a cascade, 
being pinched between rocky walls, which are 
fringed with natural oak-trees and alders. On 
a small scale, as pretty a stretch of river scenery 
as one need wish to see ; whilst far and wide on 
all sides around spreads the landscape of green 
hill-sides, saved from savagery by their vesture 
of fern, and rising, lofty and far-off, to gloomy 
crests and cairns. For the brightness of the 
day is just now subdued by cloud, as its warmth 
is tempered by a breeze. This brings me to the 
old house of He'thpool, with its numerous sub- 
sidiary buildings dispread without plan around 
it. He'thpool is now the commodious dwelling 
of a gamekeeper, as may be gathered from 
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the row of whitening skulls and of corpses of 
' hoodie ' crows nailed to a board upon the 
gable. But above the inner door of the house 
is scratched the date 1697. And if the present 
kitchen was in existence at the time of the 
date given, it has doubtless witnessed many 
a rendezvous of the smuggling confraternity, 
many a night of uproarious conviviality over 
strong-waters which had paid no duty, and 
many a bustling halt or departure of trains of 
panniered and laden asses, heading for Yetholm 
or, it might be, for Boulmer on the coast. For 
the Yetholm gipsies were great donkey-men, 
and it was the boast of Madge Gordon, a 
well-known ^psy woman, that at her wedding 
there had been assembled no less than fifty 
saddled asses, besides others without saddles. 
Up to as late as 1888, the farm of Heathpool 
was still tenanted by a family of the name of 
Reid, who had occupied it, with a slight inter- 
ruption, since the days of the Commonwealth. 

But to return to the smu^lers. It was on 
leaving Heathpool that they would enter upon 
the most solitary, though not the most dangerous, 
part of their journey. The slopes of the hills 
here are easy, the valley is wide and open. The 
land is grassy, and, at the time when I followed 
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up the track, had been mown for hay, which 
stood in the kyle ready for lifting. A streamlet 
threads the meadow, and is memorable to the 
writer on account of the mass of a splendid 
mimulus or frog's-throat, coloured yellow and 
stained as with blood-drops, which rose from 
the water's bed. The tall stalks and pastotal 
blossoms of feverfew were also here to rankness, 
as well as bushes of wild geranium with flowers 
of violet-blue. Traversing this lom sweet- 
smelling stretch of ground, I sighted Elsdon- 
bum, the smugglers' next baiting-place or house 
of call, where a few old red-tiled buildings rise 
upon a knoll above a stream. The spot is 
noticeable, amid this treeless waste, on account 
of some elms of considerable girth, which are 
rooted in a sheltered place and overhang the 
water. The premises seem to be tenanted by 
hens, and exhibit the comfortable disorder of 
the farmyard. On leaving Elsdonbum house 
the track ascends, heading away north-west for 
a * slack,' or opening, visible afar off between 
the summits of two hills. A scene less spoiled 
by the hand of man could scarcely be imagined. 
The mountain pink, that well-attired and dainty 
floweret, looks up from the pathway leading 
through the bracken, whilst a number of * stone- 

s 
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cheepers.' perched in the sunshine on branches 
of the fern, repeat their chinking note. Other 
sound there is none. Beliind me Cheviot fills 
the far distance, with Hedgehope glowering 
across his easternmost shoulder. Picture the 
spot by moonlight, and we may imagine it to 
have been the scene of the famous encounter 
of the Gipsy King with the Excise officer. 

The story goes that once when William Faa 
was in the act of conducting a smugglmg 
enterprise, he was intercepted by a party of ' 
Preventive Men, and became engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight The gipsy was a first-rate 
master of fence, but the odds were dead 
against him ; for whilst the officer fought with 
a sword, he himself had no weapon but a 
cudgel. Momentarily expecting rescue, as it 
would seem, he contrived to parry his adver- 
sary's attacks ; but the stick in his hand, sub- 
jected to repeated blows, grew shorter and 
shorter yet None the less Will fought on, until 
his weapon of defence was whittled down to 
a few inches, when, chancing to receive a cut 
across his right or bow hand, he was at last 
constrained to yield. This he did with the 
simple observation that the officer had ' spoilt a 
good fiddler.' For he had been famous for his 
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skill upon the * thairms.' He was also a master 
angler; and it may be noted in passing that 
the Ettrick Shepherd, in that scarce book his 
earliest publication, sketches a spirited portrait 
of another member of the family, one Geordie 
Faa, who possessed the same talents. One 
cannot but admire Will's prowess and his 
stoicism; but from other information in our 
possession it would seem that, upon occasions, 
he could be offensively dictatorial and high- 
handed. Well! the days when such incidents 
as the above were liable to occur are ended for 
good and all; and the scene which, as we 
suppose, may have witnessed its share of them 
has relapsed to the condition of an undisturbed 
haunt of shepherds. 

On breasting the brow of the hill which rises 
from Elsdonburn, we at once discover the low 
country on the other side, displayed like a map 
unrolled. There is still one landmark, in the 
shape of a hill-house known as The Shank, to 
be passed, whence the descent into the vale of 
Bowmont is easy. One may imagine the gipsy 
dames of old time, the smugglers' wives, expect- 
ing the arrival of their men, with the mingled 
eagerness and anxiety with which fisher-women 
of to-day await the incoming of the fishing 
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fleet The cargo of the outward-bound smugglers 
had probably been one of Scottish salt ; that of 
their return journey ivould be one of Hollands 
landed free upon the coast— say at Howick 
Haven or at Bouhner — and there would be 
doubtless excited jubilation over its safe home- 
coming, and eager stowing of it away in canning 
hiding-places. And in reference to these stow- 
holes, I may mention that at the neiglibouring 
farm of Wide-open, the reputed scene of the 
story of ' The Vacant Chair,' there might till 
recently have been seen remains of a cottage 
with a double wall, the interspace having been 
used for concealing contraband goods. I may 
add that, besides the Smugglers' Track of which 
I have here endeavoured to sketch a few features, 
a nearer hill-track, lying to the north, and known 
as the Staw Road, communicates between the 
same points. There is also a second and shorter 
track between Elsdonbum and Yetholm. 

Not unconnected with this branch of smug- 
gling is the subject of illicit stills, of whicli some 
are known to have existed among the Cheviot 
hills. Perhaps the last traces of these have not 
yet been quite obliterated At any rate, a cerUun 
mighty hunter on the face of this particular tract 
of earth has told me the following anecdote : — 
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His hounds were running a fox on or near the 
hill called Auchope, or Arkhope Rig, when the 
fox disappeared from view among some stones 
on the hill-side. A few of the hounds followed 
it ; and finally, after loosening more stones, the 
himtsman himself followed them — ^to find him- 
self within a species of cavern, in which he (a 
tall man) could stand nearly upright. He 
afterguards learned that the entrance had been 
roughly blocked by shepherds. Does it not 
seem probable that the cave had been artificially 
improved for use as a still? Again, not so 
very long ago, there was an old man still living 
at Primside Mill, on Bowmont, who would tell 
of an acquaintance of his own who, years before, 
had kept an unlicensed distillery in the Cheviots. 
It was artfully concealed, and was furnished 
with a chimney which conducted the smoke to 
a distance before emitting it. (The pipe, by 
the way, in a still through which the whisky 
was distilled w^as called the * worm,' from being 
shaped like one.) One day, as this distiller was 
conveying some of his produce near the large 
hill-side wood called Harrow Bog, who should 
chance to step out from the neighbouring trees 
but the Excise officer, who arrested him 1 The 
Primside Mill man had been following his 
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this, the last of the Border still 
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than in 1872. Starting in life as a house- 
painter, he early rose to exhibit paintings at 
the Royal Academy, and to be honoured with 
the friendship of Wilkie, Constable, and Turner. 
But when in the very prime of his artistic 
powers, the state of his health induced him 
to abandon painting. We of the Borders have 
a thousand reasons to regret this, for the few 
of his pictures which may still be seen in public 
galleries, or in private houses of the Border 
country, are of the highest interest and value. 
Artistically considered, their merit is by no 
means slight; but it is perhaps as historical 
evidence, or * documents,' that they appeal to 
us most strongly. Good may be spoken of 
as the Metsu or the Wilkie of Northumbria; 
but he is something more as well. He is the 
recorder of costume, character, physique — ^in a 
word, of the human Hype' — as it existed in 
Northumberland and the Merse at a period 
which was of great historical importance, because 
it immediately preceded changes sweeping and 
radical. Among Good's paintings exhibited at 
the Royal Academy prior to 1888, was one 
entitled * Smugglers Resting.' Among the pic- 
tures of the Ashbee Bequest recently added to 
the South Kensington Museum may be seen a 
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similar (possibly the same) work. The late Sir 
William Grossman, of Holy Island, possessed 
a second version of the subject, besides otlier 
examples of the master. Further works from 
his hand will also be found in the Tate Gallery, 
and in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
Twenty-six of his pictures were dispersed when 
the collection of the late John Wheeldon Barnes, 
of Durham, was sold at Christie's in 18!)4. But 
just as the artist was unappreciated during life, 
so would he seem to be forgotten after death. 
Dealers aTid collectors throughout the country 
are, indeed, familiar with his name and with 
his work. But in his native Border-land these 
things are never mentioned. Of a truth, we 
practical Borderers have much to learn in 
aesthetic perception, and in care for what 
Matthew Arnold would have desciibed as the 
things of ' sweetness and light ' 1 
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The Coronation of the Gipsy King, which took 
place three or four years ago, sufficed to prove 
that as a haunt of gipsies Kirk-Yetholm has 
ceased to exist. For the purpose of advertising 
the village as a summer resort, the proceedings 
were doubtless successful; in other respects they 
resembled nothing more than a Bank Holiday, 
tempered by speechifying and a masquerade. 
They had the unmistakable character which 
Mr. Hardy, in one of his rustic tales, attri- 
butes to the spurious revival of an old usage 
as distinguished from its genuine survival : they 
were distinguished by zeal rather than per- 
functoriness. 'There was nothing gipsy about 
them ! ' said a well-known Romany Rye, whose 
literary services had been retained for the occa- 
sion by a London newspaper. And he declined 
to write upon the subject By favour of the 
weather a pleasant day was spent by a great 
multitude ; a fair and lawful harvest was reaped 
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by the local victuallers, and there we should 
have been inclined to say that the matter ended. 
But it occurs to us almost as an afterthought 
that a Crown had also been placed upon the 
head of one in whose veins there undoubtedly 
runs the blood-royal of the gipsy race. But, alas ! 
though the blood remains, the characteristics 
have disappeared. How has this come about? In 
order to answer the question, it is necessary to go 
back to the earlier years of the last century, and 
instead of telling over again the already oft-told - 
local gipsy stories, we propose now to do this. 

In the year 1839, then, there were domiciled 
in Kirk-Yetholtn no less than twenty-six 
families of gipsies, composed of one hundred 
and twenty-five persons. Domiciled I said, 
but the village was their abode in winter only. 
During the rest of the year they followed 
the roving life of their kind. At the above 
date the numbers of the local gipsy population 
had varied little for many years past. It is 
true that the gipsies customarily married early, 
and produced large families ; but the surplus 
numbers had been given off to the neighbour- 
ing towns of Kelso, Jedburgh, Coldstream, and 
to other places, where flourishing colonies had by 
this time been established. Of the twenty-six 
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families aforesaid, nearly all were * Potters/ as 
they called themselves, or * Muggers,' as they 
were designated by others; in other words, 
nomad vendors of earthenware — ^to which com- 
merce they would add that of rags and bones, of 
old iron and broken crystal collected by them- 
selves, and of home-made baskets and besoms. 
Besides the above, there were two * Horners ' — 
makers of horn spoons, a cooper, and a tinker. 
Moreover, several of the women acted as pedlars 
of needles, thread, trinkets, and other smallwares. 
His Majesty William Faa, the younger of the 
name, either kept an inn, or, as befitted his 
Royal state, went idle. But what is of most 
importance to ourselves about the members of 
this community is that, by the testimony of one 
whose life was spent among them, they remained 
^a distinct and peculiar race,' retaining all the 
characteristics of their origin. 

These characteristics, what were they? In 
the first place, the wandering life. With their 
carts and panniers, their horses and asses — of 
which each family owned at least one — ^they 
would generally spend from eight to ten months 
of every year in roving. Bad weather was the 
only tyrant they feared ; yet even at mid-winter 
the occurrence of a few fine days in succession 
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would occasionally tempt them to an excursion. 
The poverty and comfortlessness of their houses 
— in most, though not all, cases extreme — 
offered, indeed, little inducement to remain- 
ing within doors ; and so it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if, given their hardy habits, they 
preferred to make their homes upon the high- 
way, with open fields and unsullied air about 
them, and the wide sky above. It is asserted, 
doubtless truthfully enough, that they were 
idle, addicted to poaching and to pilfering, and 
not over-scrupulous as to how they should turn 
to advantage the natural eloquence — the ' wily 
and persuasive tongue ' — with which Nature had 
gifted them — ^the women in particular. But, in 
judging them, it is only fair to remember that 
their pliilosophy of life was not our philosophy ; 
that, in fact, their ideal approximated more 
nearly to the Oriental than the Western ideal. 
Thus, for instance, whilst rating r^ose as a 
higher good than activity, they declined to re- 
cognise the mere accumulation of property as 
in itself a desirable end. There is something 
to be sud in defence of this position; nay, 
more, there is something to be learned irom it 
by our noble selves no less. With the world 
in the widest sense, however, the mere fact of 
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divergence from the normal is generally held 
to justify suspicion. And so, as a race apart, 
the Yetholm gipsies were viewed at most with 
tolerance, seldom or never with sympathy or 
liking. 

But, in addition to the faults and peccadilloes 
already hinted at, which alone were enough to 
give them the character of undesirable neigh- 
bours, the Border gipsies at large were burdened 
with the blame of certain dark *sins of the 
fathers,' which, magnified by time and tradition, 
cast a sinister shadow over their reputation. 
For they sufficed to prove that, at least upon 
occasion, the gipsy might be roused to commit 
very desperate acts. Of these ancient crimes 
it is enough to mention the bloody battle of 
the Faas and Shaws, fought at Romanno in 
1677 ; the vengeful destruction by burning of the 
mansion-house of Brig-End in 1714 ; a bloody 
conflict, in which fire-arms appear to have been 
used, fought between itinerant tinkers, and 
alluded to by W. (not Walter) Scott, in a 
book entitled Border Exploits, as having taken 
place in the beginning of the Eighteenth Century 
on the spot now occupied by the church of 
Teviothead ; and finally, the murder of the laird 
or farmer of Fawsyde, who, having incurred the 
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displeasure of the Yetholm gipsies by prosecut- 
ing them for unlicensed grazing on his land, 
was waylaid and beaten to deatli one night on 
the road home from Kelso market. In the last 
case, a horror was added to the crime by the 
fact that the actual murderers were never dis- 
covered. Indeed, up to the year 1856, when a 
young man named Mills was killed at St James's 
Fair by an Irishman resident in Yetholm, this 
feeling of dread and aversion to the alien race 
had not become extinct. 

This, then, was the state of matters in 1889, 
at which date the missionary labours of the 
Rev. Mr. Crabb among the gipsies near South- 
ampton, and his book, The Gipsy's Advocate, 
had directed attention to the condition of 
British gipsies generally. It was then made 
clear that, whether as a means of extirpating 
them or of bringing them into line with the 
remainder of the population, harsh and repres- 
sive measures, wherever tried, had consistently 
failed. It, therefore, remained to have recoiurse 
to gentler means ; and now, at last, it was re- 
cognised that the reclaiming of the gipsies to 
Christianity and civilisation presented a fine 
field for humanitarian and evangelical enter- 
prise. The movement begun in England spread 
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to Scotland, where a committee was formed, 
which selected the gipsies of Kirk-Yetholm 
as the first upon whom to experiment. A 
pamphlet emitted by the parish minister, the 
Rev. John Baird, which has since become a 
treasure to the local collector, preserves the 
outline of the scheme proposed. The first thing 
to be aimed at was to induce the gipsies to 
abandon their wanderings and to settle at home, 
and to this end every possible inducement was 
to be held out to them. For example, local 
employers of labour were to enter into friendly 
relations with them, and to provide them with 
regular employment, whilst additional encourage- 
ments would be offered by the committee in the 
shape of presents of tools, furniture, books, and 
so forth. If found to be necessary, still further 
assistance might also be supplied. As it was 
felt, however, that, so far as affected the adult 
population, the wandering habit was too deeply 
ingrained to leave much hope of its eradica- 
tion, it was upon the younger members of the 
community that efforts were principally to be 
brought to bear. With regard to these, it was 
proposed that they should be kept at home 
throughout the year — continuing with their 
parents whilst the latter remained in winter 
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quarters, and afterwards, with the parento' flill 
consent, being boarded out, <»■ ^aced under tJie 
care of a matron in the village. It would thua 
be provided that their reHgioua wdftre shotdd 
be watched over, and that their edntetxm should 
not be interrupted ; as well as 'ttiat, when tiny 
were old enou(^, ihey should be hired or 
apprenticed like the childrra of tiidr Gentile 
ndghboura. And it was hoped tbat by tliese 
means, as well as hy the force of eaily example, 
their love of the wandraing lif^ and even their 
ability to endure its hardships and inconveni- 
ences, would in time be rooted out. The cost 
of the maintenance of each child is calculated 
at about seventy shillings yearly. 

This proposal, into the details of which it is 
not necessary to enter further, reads as a fair 
and sensible one enough. But what was scarcely 
to have been anticipated was that it met with 
the warm support and concurrence of the gipsies 
themselves. By general consent, ^psy parents 
have been pronounced extremely affectionate; 
but that they should have been willing to make 
the sacrifice of tlieir little ones' companionship, 
in order that those little ones might profit, dis- 
closes the existence of a degree of enlightenment 
in them for which we are scarcely prepared. 
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Not only did they do this, however, but in 
many cases professed an eager desire that their 
children should be instructed, voluntarily pro- 
posing to contribute towards their maintenance 
when left behind. That this was so is of itself 
enough to prove that the gipsies, whatever 
might be their failings in some respects, were 
by no means to be classed with the refuse of 
society. That they were far-seeing enough to 
recognise that their present action amounted 
virtually to demission of their position as a 
•peculiar people' may probably be doubted. 
None the less, such has been its effect. In 
consenting to the elevation of their offspring 
according to Gentile ideas, they signed the death- 
warrant of local gipsydom. And what still 
remained to be done in that direction was com- 
pleted by subsequent Parliamentary enactments 
against roadside' camping, and by marriages with 
members of the Irish and other Gentile races. 
So it has come about that the very existence 
of the Kirk-Yetholm gipsies may now be ques- 
tioned and denied. We may regret — and who 
that has a touch of poetry or of sentiment in 
his nature has not done so? — that, ever since 
the Georgian era, the path of progress in. our 
country has coincided with that of elimination 

T 
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of romance and picturesqueness from our lives. 
Regret boots little. And after all, who knows 
but that a fuller and finer civilisation may yet 
restore to us those pleasant things of which 
we now retain but the regretful memory or 
tradition — of which the ^psy life is one ? The 
time for this, however, is not to-day — when 
still the wDd rose-bushes beside our highways 
are yearly lopped closer, by order of our Hoad 
Boards, that they may do no barm, and be 
quite out of the way. 

The present writer early became interested 
in his ^psy neighbours, and eagerly sought the 
acquuntance of the few survivors of the old 
undegenerate stock. This was during the reign 
of Queen Esther Faa-Blythe, of sympathetic 
memory. That Sovereign was on visiting terms 
with many of the local gentry, among others 
with the writer's mother; and a call from her 
would always be welcomed as an agreeable inter- 
lude, more particularly so when there happened 
to be guests from a distance in the house. It is 
not for a moment to be supposed that she came 
in the character or the guise of a mendicant, 
notwithstanding that she would graciously con- 
sent to receive any little present which might 
be offered her. Her dress was of inexpensive 
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material, but spruce and neat ; her appearance 
was that of a canty, comely, small-featured 
dame, of lively intelligence, without marked 
gipsy character. In conversation she was equal 
to any occasion ; and partly by her unconscious 
quaintness, partly by her witticisms — some of 
them pointed at her own royal self — would 
produce a most pleasing impression. Though 
at that time advanced in years, she still thought 
nothing of a walk of twenty miles — in this 
respect presenting a shining contrast to that 
great majority of the community who won't 
walk if they can possibly raise wheels. 

Recollections of one of the princesses, Ellen 
by name, date from a later period. At that 
time she occupied the cottage, with unceiled 
thatch roof and open chimney, which is still 
known in Yetholm as The Palace. Ellen was a 
far more picturesque figure than her sister, and, 
indeed, in appearance realised the ideal of a 
gipsy of the best days. An ample cottage 
bonnet — its inner edge garnished with numerous 
frills, some of which were of scarlet — set off her 
handsome, slim-featured, olive- skinned face. 
Her eye seemed an epitome of all the acuteness 
(I don't say knavery) in the world, and as she 
talked she seemed literally to read at first hand. 
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patiate freely upon her own gipsy journeys 
of bygone days — ^to Morpeth, ' the Langholm/ 
and Copshiehowm, or Newcastleton, a favourite 
place of resort with the race. In those days 
the Yetholm muggers still made pilgrimages 
into Staffordshire to provide themselves with 
pottery, and it was with evident pride that 
Rachel spoke of customers among the farmers 
who would buy their crockery from none but 
the gipsies. But their journeys were not exclu- 
sively utilitarian in purpose, and I remember 
her mentioning one occasion on which the band 
had diverged from their course for the mere 
pleasure of visiting Tweed's Well — the source 
of the noble river so familiar to their wanderings 
— and of drinking of its water. As an instance 
of gipsy superstition, she told me that Yetholm 
churchyard * never opened for one,' but always 
for three. Well ! these old friends are now all 
dead and gone, and the countryside is the poorer 
for the loss of them. 

An old gentleman, resident in the kirk-town, 
used to give me his reminiscences of the gipsies 
of his earlier days. He had made money and 
was reputed * pawky,' but so far as I saw was 
always kindly too, although perhaps not over- 
favourably disposed towards the subjects of our 
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gipsies generally married early, and illegitimacy 
was almost unknown among them. If a gipsy 
woman married out of the tribe, her friends 
would try to separate her from her husband. 
A gipsy never departed from his word, and so 
thoroughly was this recognised that a certain 
lawyer in Jedburgh was in the habit of affirming 
that he would believe a gipsy's oath against 
those of ten non-gipsies. *Very trustful' is 
the character given to the gipsies by one who, 
during bygone years, has had many in his 
employment. And those who knew the race 
best knew that to trust one of them was to 
make him trustworthy. It was on this principle 
that Nisbet, laird of Marlefield, when about to 
leave home, was in the regular habit of com- 
mitting the key of his house to Will Faa, thus 
entrusting its furniture and other contents 
entirely to his safe-keeping. From another 
local laird. Captain Wauchope, Faa enjoyed 
the right to shoot a hare whenever he chose. 
Again, at a sale of wood belonging to Sheriff 
Murray, of Cherry Trees, at which the gipsy 
king was a purchaser, the Sheriff was heard to 
proclaim aloud to the clerk that he would him- 
self be Mr. Faa's cautioner. And one might go 
on multiplying instances. But I have probably 
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said enough already to show that, in their bett^J 
days, the Yetholm gipsies held their heads J 
high, and had some reason for doing so. 

One last word as to that fascinating subject, J 
their language. It has died hard, if indeed it I 
can be said even now to be dead. For it is not ' 
many years since the parisli minister informed 
me that he had often observed the school 
children signal his approach to each other by 
means of a sound resembling ' Dick '—repeated 
quickly, like the short sharp note of a bird — 
which invariably had the efitect of putting those 
who beard it on their good behaviour. On 
another occasion, when entering a cottage to 
visit a sick child, he overheard the little creature 
addressing its grandmother in a tongue that was 
imknown to him. On seeing him enter, the old 
wife shook her fist at the bairn and silenced it 
A few ^psy words still linger in common use in 
the village — for instance, gry for a horse. The 
term in ordinary use among the villagers for 
addressing a person not one of themselves is 
gangie. Jamieson in his dictionary gives gagee, 
'one who is imposed on.' But this meaning is 
plainly derivative, the word being in reality a 
corruption of Gorgio, which is Romany for 
Gentile, or non-gipsy. 



A PASTORAL VALLEY OF 
THE BORDERS 

Throughout the Border country of Scotland 
every valley has its lore. You may sally forth 
at mom intent on a day s ramble only : perhaps 
a pilgrimage to some distant classic spot, or it 
may be simply to enjoy the sunshine and fine 
summer air. But when you return at night, 
supposing that you care at all for these things, 
you will find that you have brought back more 
than you bargained for. Say you have visited 
a friend, called a halt at a shepherd s cottage, 
or forgathered (Anglice, hobnobbed) with a 
chance acquaintance by the way. You will 
have found that the love of story is in these 
people's blood — more so, as I like to think, than 
in that of others. I base my theory on the fact 
that they have produced the greatest of story- 
tellers. For it is by this name, as I think, 
rather than by that of greatest of novelists, that 
Walter Scott has won the right to be remem- 
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bered. {And betwixt the two names is con- 
siderable distinction.) Well, from the persons 
you have met in your day's ramble, their stories 
will have passed to yourself. And so, when 
you come home, it is as a bee at eventide, 
whose honey-bag is laden with the produce of 
the wilds. Only that in your case the labour of 
collection has been casual, almost unconscious. 

Southdean is a pastoral parish of the Borders, 
which includes no tillage, and revealed at the 
late census a diminishing population. Its vener- 
able minister — still ruddy, active, and quick- 
witted — will inform you (with a saving clause 
for poaching cases) that throughout the half- 
century of his ministry, no member of his flock 
has been charged with any act of dishonesty. 
Here is, I think, just ground for the finest 
pride, which is professional pride. Not long 
ago there died, within the parish, an able-bodied 
labounng man who would acknowledge, without 
a blush, that he had never travelled beyond ten 
miles from the cottage where his long Ufe was 
spent. Let us by all means vaunt our cycles, 
railways, motor-cars. But should we be quite 
so keen for faring forth, had we perfect content- 
ment at home ? Perhaps the question is scarcely 
a fair one ; for, of course, there are motives and 
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impulses other than those of unrest involved in 
the matter. But the fact remains that yearly 
to fewer and fewer still is the Arcadian life, 
I don't say attainable merely, but desirable. 
We, indeed, * seek for a city ' ; but, alas ! in too 
literal a sense. 

But it is my pen which is rambling now, and 
not my footsteps. In default of a village, then, 
Southdean has three churches, of which one is 
a ruin, and another scarcely so much. This (the 
oldest) was possibly that at which, in August 
1888, the followers of Douglas assembled to the 
number of forty thousand, on the eve of that 
raid into England which was to culminate in 
the heroic fight of Otterbum. The shades of 
Jed-forest, which extended hitherward, and had 
often before been turned to like account, would 
favour the wished-for secrecy of the enterprise ; 
and it may be noted in passing that Jed-forest 
was a Douglas property until the death of the 
last Lord Douglas in 1857. The graveyard of 
the next oldest church contains at least two 
graves of parochial notabilities. The first is 
that of the Cout of Kielder, a local * strong 
man,' of the peasant order, whose prowess had 
procured him to be nicknamed after the hero 
of Leyden's ballad. His real name was Arm- 



strong, and he is itall nsoembaed M idwfaitiiig 
a cottage not fiv from where the Hmwidt and 
Newcastle high-road pasaes near the church- 
yard. In age^ imapnation and the golden mists 
of memory had ccmfiised hia mantal vision, so 
that the feats of his athletic days swelled in his 
narrative to the prodigious. Bis fame owes 
nothing to his survivon, for a green mound 
of somewhat more than common riie akmo 
marks the place of his intoment. But his 
name is not forgotten. The other notieeaUe 
grave referred to is that of the father of the 
poet Thomson. He became minister of the 
parish in the year 1700, soon after the birth of 
the future author of The Seasons, The manner 
in which the Rev. Mr. Thomson met his death 
is a weird mystery. The mansion-house of the 
neighbouring estate of Wolflee was haunted by 
an apparition, which he had been called in to 
'lay.' Whilst he was engaged in prayer for 
this purpose, he is siud to have been struck by 
a ball of fire, and so injured that he died soon 
afterwards. How are we to explain this tragedy, 
if explain it we must ? Did the reverend gen- 
tleman succumb to a stroke of apoplexy, and 
was the fire an addition of the superstitious- 
minded ; or was he, as a matter of fact, struck 
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by lightning? Existing records show that he 
was interred two days after death — a highly 
unusual proceeding at a period when the com- 
mon practice was to keep a corpse in the house 
for three or four times as long; which fact 
seems to support the theory of a lightning- 
stroke, inflicting such injuries as necessitated 
speedy burial. The unfortunate minister's tomb- 
stone, which had become illegible, was lately 
restored by having let into it an inscribed 
bronze plate — an act of piety mainly due to the 
thought and zeal of the late Sir Walter Elliot 
of Wolflee, the distinguished authority on 
Oriental numismatics, who himself lies interred 
in the churchyard. A second local story of the 
supernatural bears that, as a bygone minister of 
Southdean was returning home by night in the 
company of two co-presbyters, he was observed 
by these to strike three blows as at a passing 
figure. Questioned as to his action, his reply 
was to this effect — * Did not I know that Laird 
Kerr of Abbotrule lies sick, I should believe he 
had but now gone by me on horseback.' The 
next morning an intimation of Kerr's death 
was laid upon the minister's table. 

In elder times the comparative proximity of 
the Northumbrian coalfields had special bearing 




on the industry of the Soatiidean diatiioti iritope 
owners of horses could eke out thdr meant of 
livelihood hy 'leading' coals across the hiDs 
from the pt-mouth. An hosteliy ntuated at 
the foot of Carter Fdl, and known as the 
Carter Bar, was a great rendesrous of these 
coal-carriers, who would ftequentl; pass the 
night there, and for whose accommodation the inn 
was furnished with exten&ve stabling. About 
twelve hundredwaght of coal was redconed as 
a horse's draught, and much of the coal tiuis 
imported into Scotland was destined to be sold, 
at a cheap rate, on the Market Hill of Hawick. 
Border smuggling also affected the morals of 
the district. An exciseman's tub stood at 
Whitelee, the counterpart of the Carter Bar 
on the English side the Border, and the for- 
tunes of a well-known local county family are 
reputed to have been founded upon contraband 
trading. 

Push on southward up the wide grassy valley, 
toward the dark high sky-line formed by an 
extension of Carter, and you will pass by the 
remains of the old peel-tower of Dykeraw. A 
fragment of masonry now alone stands erect, 
but from this you may divine the character of 
the whole. Its distinctive feature is the great 
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size of its hewn stones. In common with the 
adjacent tower of Kilsyke, it was long shielded 
from the Vandals by a venerable Border poetess, 
the ruling attribute of whose nature was her 
loyalty to the past in its every manifestation. 
To the bare hilly region around, then probably 
less bare than at present, two lights of the 
Covenant, Mr. Veitch and Mr, Bryson, are 
believed to have fled for refuge and concealment 
from their persecutors. But a name of greater 
significance than either of these is also associated 
with the locality. A streamlet, which winds 
its course through the open country, at the 
bottom of a deep and steep-sided gully, is still 
known as Feden s Cleuch ; and here, according 
to the still living tradition of the country-side, 
did that austere enthusiast hold his conventicle. 
In times of danger the ground would be well 
adapted for the purpose; for persons congre- 
gated in the cleuch would be hidden from the 
view of the country round about, whilst they 
might also approach the spot by the streamlet- 
side as along a covered way. Scouts would be 
posted around, and on a glorious summer day, 
like that on which I visited the place, the voices 
of religious exhortation or of fervent psalmody 
would rise, with a fragrance as of Nature's scents 
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exhaled upon the air, direct and unobstructed 
to the sky. Thoiig|i the <M cireuiiutaiioes are 
now so much things oi the puW the p^poUce 
of the district has not yet quite lost tiie &ciilty 
of far taravel for a religious olgeet; u it 
shown, on the ministei's testimony, by the luge 
numbers who will congregate from fiur and 
wide for the yearly harvest-thank^ciring. The 
name of the inspired and prO|dietie |weacher 
recurs again, a few miles northward, i^on the 
mountain of Rubnslaw, where a ro^ whidi 
rises boldly from the long-extinct crater is 
known as Peden's Pulpit Of this last circum- 
stance I am pleasantly reminded by a little 
volume of Prose and Poetry by Mr. Walter 
Laidlaw, of Jedburgh, lately issued from the 
local printing-press, which thus alludes to an 
incident associated with Feden and the spot : — 

' His prajrer was heard, s cloud was stretched. 

So that the foe 
Their place of meeting never reach 'd. 
Nor struck a blow.' 

But we have not yet arrived at our destina- 
tion. We next pass the ' Jedheads,' where the 
tiny stream of Jed seems to bifurcate in the 
horns of a double 'grain.' Of these, one is the 
Ravenburn, a name which any one having a 
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turn for derivations might trace plausibly enough 
to Reiving-burn. Westward lies the large hill- 
farm of Hjmdlea, which has become known as 
the dwelling of Dandie Dinmont. From the 
Life by Lockhart, however, it appears that, 
though Scott had heard of James Davidson of 
Hyndlea, and his terriers, when he wrote Guy 
Ma7ineriiig^ he did not see him until afterwards, 
and that he drew from another original. The 
world, however, recognised a likeness where 
none had been intended; Davidson was known 
as ^Dandie' for the rest of his life, and the 
novelist himself acknowledged that he looked 
the part remarkably well. 

Strike out now right ahead for the hill-side, 
where your feet will sink deep in the lush grass 
whence is concocted the rich milk of the hill- 
pastures. As you scramble up the incline, a 
wider and yet wider world of hills is ever open- 
ing up behind you, until, when you turn at the 
crest, eighteen hundred feet above sea-level, the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof 
seem laid before you at your feet. The farthest 
hills are undulating in outline, and appear 
ethereal, lacking in substance ; the slanting rays 
of the sun shoot down, and seem to separate 
the ranges. In valleys and on slopes of the mid- 
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distance, your eye is caught by the patchwork 
effect of cultivated fields. During the ascent, 
your course has been directed to a singular 
rock, which stands out from the forehead of the 
hill in an oblique line, in clear relief against the 
sky. It is the Carline's Tooth, a remarkable 
outcrop of the greywacke, from which the hill 
has received its name — an instance of pictur- 
esquely-descriptive nomenclature in landscape 
similar to that of the ' Grey Mare's Tail,' or 
' Maiden's Paps." For, when once the name 
has been suggested, one traces in the rock an 
almost weird resemblance to a prominent in- 
cisor, eaten into by decay, and projecting in 
solitary hideousness from the gums of neglected 
old age. Around and beneath the Carline's 
Tooth are wildly distributed jagged rocks. A 
passage which leads through them, between 
stony walls, is traditionally called the Ox-gang. 
The name is, perhaps, a relic of droving days, 
when cattle may have passed through the defile 
on their way into Cumberland. Not impro- 
bably, however, it is older still, connected with 
the driving of cattle in an opposite direction, 
and with the same chapter of historical associa- 
tion as Reiving-bum. But here we bid farewell 
to all like considerations, and, taking up our 
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stand upon the ' Tooth ' as on a watch-tower or 
coign of vantage, there await the oncoming 
night, with its chilled temperature, and thence 
watch, far southward in a clear pale sky, the 
early rise and setting of a youthful harvest 
moon. 
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